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| Editorial 


It is interesting to note that the matter of re- 
vising and correcting incorrect billing and ex 
pediting overcharge claims is being taken up in a 
systematic and thorough manner by at least one 
carrier company. ‘The statement of facts will be 
ound in another column in this issue. The an- 
nhouncement by the commercial agent of the road of 
the establishment of the practice of maintaining 
high-class rate clerks as auditor revisers at all junc- 
tion points with connecting lines is made with an 
evident feeling of pride and satisfaction in the man- 
ner in which the institution has turned out. The 
call for some such arrangement is emphasized by 
the statement of the announcement in question 
that during the month of June one man corrected 


418 errors made by connecting lines. In many cases, 
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it is also stated, the operation of correcting was 
made so simple as to require only a telephone call 
for authority to eliminate overcharges. The bete 
noir of the railroad officer who is interested, as most 
of them are, in keeping down expenses, is the claim 
department. We have no knowledge of the magni- 
tude of any of the 418 claims that were thus 
strangled in their infancy, but it is a safe guess 
that the man who performed the execution earned 
for his company something more than his salary 
for the month of June, even though he is a “high- 
class rate clerk.” The codperation between the rate 
department and the claim department, which is 
stated to exist, is another long step toward the 
elimination of the misunderstandings, misapplica- 
tions of tariffs and other slips that are responsible 
for the heavy expenditures in the settlement of 
claims. 


THE WAY TO SHIP. 

In a recent address entitled, “Way to Ship,” J. 
Fk, Morton, editor of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce publication of that name, discussed in 
an instructive manner the 


proper relations of 


shipper, carrier and consignee. The speaker's view 
was that transportation could be much simplified 
by a proper appreciation of the duties of one to the 
other. It might also have been added that a proper 
observance of these mutual obligations would go 
far to assist in maintaining amicable relations be- 
tween the three parties to the transaction, which 
would not only greatly simplify the process, but 
would also affect a material saving from loss on 
the one hand and in the payment of claims on the 


other. 

Obviously, the duty of the shipper comes first in 
time, if not in importance. This involves proper 
packing, which also has some bearing on the rate 
question, as it may entitle the goods to shipment 
under a lower classification. Proper marking and 
the issuance of accurate shipping instructions cover 
the other principal duties of the shipper, and their 
common neglect is a most fruitful source of claims 
productive of much loss and annoyance to all parties 
concerned. The servants of the carrier are seldom 
omniscient and cannot always guess correctly the 
solution of the riddle that is put up to them. 

As a counter-balance to these duties of the ship- 
per toward the carrier, the latter, likewise, owes to 
his patron a similar degree of care in the matter 
of observance of routing, the loading for safety, in 
the use of such cars as to avoid delays and damage, 
and proper billing. The duties of both the shipper 


and carrier are directed to the performance of satis- 
factory service in the delivery of the goods to the 
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consignee at the proper time and in proper condi- 
tion. Perhaps, at times, the consignee is negligent 
in showing his appreciation of the proper fulfillment 
of these duties on the part of those who perform 
an earlier part in the transaction. He, at times, is 
inclined to consult his own convenience rather than 
that of the carrier in the matter of unloading; but 
this is provided for more effectually than it is pos- 
sible to provide for the performance of the other 
duties of which mention has been made. The sum 
of the whole matter is that a proper observance of 
the necessary requirements of the other parties to 
the transaction is by no means an altruistic move- 
ment, but may even be considered in the light of 
an enlightened selfishness, since the benefits of a 
regular performance of the whole service of trans- 
portation are shared rather equally by 
parties to it. 


the three 


Wants Express Company Data 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 1.—As a first step in 
its investigation into the business of express carriers 
operating in Indiana, the state railroad commission has 
served each company with a series of questicns to which 
answer is to be made. 

The total gross earnings in Indiana by months, for 
the six months ending December 31, 1910, and the total 
operating expenses, by months, are asked. The earn- 
igs in Indiana for the same six months cn interstate 
business originating and terminating on each line of 
railroad, and the interline, interstate business fcr the 
same six months are inquired into. 

Questions concerning the property the express com- 
panies cwn in Indiana, deal with a brief description of 
the road and personal property within the state, its 
value, where it is located, and particular information 
concerning what property is in the hands of any holding 
company, whose stock is cwned or controlled by the 
express company. The commission also wants to know 
what account is kept of packages handled free for any 
reason, 

Copies of the agreements under which the railroads 
carry express for the express companies are asked and 
the commission seeks to learn the methods by which 
the earnings on ‘each separate road are arrived at, and 
the basis on which payments to the roads are made. 
Inquiries delve into the manner in which earnings are 
divided by railroads, when a shipment passes over more 
than one line. 

The companies are asked if there is any other source 
of earnings to the railroads over which express business 
is carried from the express operations, other than a 
percentage cf the gross earnings. 





MORE LIVE STOCK TARIFFS SUSPENDED. 


Washington, D. C., September 1.—The Commission 
has suspended Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Supple- 
ment No. 2 to I. C. C. C-9085 and supplement to No. 


64 to I. C, C, C-4549, pertaining to stock, cattle and 
sheep. 
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CO-OPERATION THE WISE PLAN 











Washington, D. C., September |, 
—A word of advice to some of the 
minor Officials of railroads on which 
there have been wrecks resulting in 
loss of life may not be regarded 
either as impertinent or out of place 
at this time. The natural impulse 
may be to tell inspectors for the fed- 
eral and state railway commissions 
that these wrecks are none of their 
business. Time was when that view 
was generally held by railway officials higher up. Com. 
modore Vanderbilt is credited with once having made a 
remark that, in the lcng run, did the railroad interesis 
of the country incalculable damage, It was 
was forcible. Its meaning was neither 
hidden under a mass of words. But it was foolish, if 
not a criminal blunder. Trainmasters and wreck-mas 
ters may not like the inquiries made by the inspectors, 
but anything other than a courteous co-operation of the 
railroad officials with these representatives of state and 
federal governments would be the poorest sort of service 
that could be rendered to the corporations employing 
them. 


pert. It 
uncertain ncr 


The fact must be recognized that the staie and 


federal governments have the pcwer and the authority 
to require things of railfoad corporations that 
be required of the natural person. The ostrich hiding 
its head in the sand is a veritable Solomcn in compari- 
son with the railroad official who even thinks of adopt- 
ing the old “public-be-damned” attitude toward the state 
and federal representatives of the public. 


cannot 


When the United States Supreme Court decided the 
case of the Baltimcre & Ohio vs. the Interstate 
merce Commission, involving the validity of the hours 
of service act, it completed the circle of power and 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Ccmmission. Not 
only the rates, but the operation of the railroads are 
under the supervisory and regulative powers of the Com 
mission. The statute giving the Ccmmission control over 
the tracks of interstate carriers is but an extension of 
the theory underlying the safety appliance statute, the 
validity of which was sustained in the Johnson case. 

The power of the Commission to require information 
concerning the causes of wrecks cannot, it seems 1t0 
the writer, be profitably questioned after a reading of 
the Baltimore & Ohio case, in that the point was raised 
that the order of the Commission requiring reports (0 
be made showing violations cf the hours of service act, 
which repcrts would result in the imposition of penalties 
on the carrier by reason of information forced from 
it, was in violation of the Constitution. A natural per 
son may nct be required to incriminate himself, bu! 
that immunity does not extend to a corporation. A? 
official of a corporation cannot claim immunity, because 
the ccurts have held that when he reports the 
corporation has been doing he is acting not as John 
Smith but as the John Smith Company, a corporation 
which has only limited powers and rights. 

The case cf Hale vs. Henkel settled that question. 
Hale tried to claim immunity for the records of wha! 
has since been declared to be the tobacco trust. The 
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court decided that, as an officer of the company con- 
cerned, he must show the books entrusted to his keep- 
ing, even though they showed the company to be guilty 
of violating the anti-trust act. His application for a 
writ of habeas corpus, by means of which he tried -to 
get out of jail because he refused to deliver the books, 
was denied. 

In a broad way of speaking, a corporation can have 
no secrets it is not bound to reveal to its creator or 
to the federal government in the exercise of the powers 
delegated to it by the states, who are the creators of 
corporations. In another way of putting it, when a 
state creates a corporation it creates a servant, or an 
agency to do a certain work which it is better fitted 
to perform than a natural person. 


It is possible, of course, for some question to arise 
as to the authority of the Commission to require some- 
thing to be done because of the facts it has learned 
about a wreck that will cause the statute to be tested 
in the courts. But on the bald proposition about the 
giving of information, the proposition seems to be almost 
self-evident that the officials concerned must give every 
scrap of fact within their possession. That being the 
case, without doubt it will tend to keep the relations 
between the railroads and the Commission in better 
shape than would be the case were the Officials to be 
obstinate about it. 


The public is still inclined to believe that wrecks 
are the result of indifference when, as a matter of 
fact, catastrophes such as have shocked the country 
are undoubtedly the result of attempts to give the public 
what it demands in the way of fast and cheap service. 
If the public would stand the cost, there is probably 
not a railroad manager in the country who would nof 
be glad to order steel cars and burn up the wooden 
ones. The same is doubtless true with regard to 
changes in tracks. All these things cost money, but 
do not show immediate profits. Of course, could it be 
foreseen that a certain curve in a crossover would some 
day cause a costly wreck, the board of directors would 
instantly vote all the money needed to abolish it. 


More than one manager has had bad quarters of 
hours with a board of directors, fighting for money 
with which to put his equipment in the best of order, 
Many a man has doubtless been called a grandmother 
because he has demanded money on the ground that 
want of a certain improvement would some day cause 
something that would be a great deal 
than the improvement. 


more expensive 


The time may not be far off when the men re- 
sponsible for rolling stock and roadway will be thank- 
ing Congress for the law that enabled the Commission 
to order changes, even as the average freight agent 
is thankful that Congress made it a penal offense to 
give or accept a rebate and a misdemeanor to give or 
tide on a pass coming within the prohibitions of the law. 

The old antagonism between the men who actually 
Operate the railroads and the Commission appears to 
be rapidly passing The directors may still be 
growling. Many of them are men of another generation 

a generation that, while perhaps not approving the 
Vanderbilt injunction, from a policy point of view, never- 
theless quoted it with many a chuckle. 

The Commission, in its hearings on the fourth sec- 


away. 
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tion and by means of its suggested rates in the inter- 
mountain cases, indicated its desire to be absolutely 
fair with the carriers. Individual Commissioners made 
it clear that if, after trial of the rates suggested and 
prescribed, the carriers should be able to show losses, 
modifications would be made. In ordering statistics to 
be kept of typical months, so as to get a line on the 
decrease of earnings resulting from suggested reductions 
in the Spokane case, the Commission pointed out the 
way to the carriers to get relief from the fourth section 
order made subsequently. 

The courts have made it certain that the Com- 
mission has about all the powers it has claimed in 
recent years. They are great, so great in fact that if 
the carriers, after trial, can show injustice, the Com- 
mission, of its own motion, can correct its decisions 
and see that justice is done. It would seem that the 
period of fighting in the courts should be about over 
and that the carriers and the Commission should be 
able to get together in more cases than they found 
necessary to take to the courts. A. E. H. 


Advertises Claim Service 





Promptness in revising incorrect billing and settling 
overcharge claims are points being pressed by the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway in soliciting the 
traffic of shippers with southern tonnage. In a circular 
letter sent out by W. H. Wharton, commercial agent of 
the line at Chicago, the policy and practice of the road 
is set forth in this fashion: 

“Do you know that we now maintain auditor re- 
vising clerks at all junction points with connecting lines? 
All high-class rate clerks, and their principal duty is to 
check connecting line billing, detect overcharges, .and 
issue corrections, thereby insuring proper charges at 
destination, and preventing overcharge claims. For in- 
stance, one man, during June, corrected 418 errors made 
by connecting lines. In many cases he telephoned con- 
nections for authority to elimiate these overcharges. 

“Furthermore, our auditor’s office practices the same 
policy in checking interline billing. When an overcharge 
is discovered in connecting lines’ proportion, something 
that under the rules he is not allowed to correct, he 
writes a letter to the line at fault, requesting a cor- 
rection sheet. These letters. produce results. 

“In addition, our claim department, on all overcharge 
claims, furnishes the rate department with an abstract 
showing character of claim and cause, whether mis- 
understanding of rate, misapplication of divisions, failure 
on the part of agents to receive the proper tariffs, etc. 
Upon getting this analysis the rate office immediately 
takes up with our own agent, or with line at fault, to 
prevent a repetition of the mistake, and, therefore, other 
claims from such causes.” 


GREATER PERCENTAGE DETAINED. 
Housten, Tex., September 1.—The July report of 
the Texas Demurrage and Storage Bureau shows that a 
greater percentage of cars were detained in that month 


than for the corresponding period in 1910. This July 


93.55 per cent were released before demurrage began 
last year, -94.96, 


to accrue; 
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TRANSIT CASE GOES TO COURT 


Carriers and Nashville Grain Interests Join in 


Petition Asking that Commission 
Order Be Restrained 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The Duncan mill- 
ing-in-transit case has reached the Commerce Court on 
petition of the Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville 
Grain Exchange, and the Nashville Board of Trade, ask- 
ing that the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, requiring the carriers to either withdraw the mill- 
ing-in-transit privilege given to the grain merchants 
at Nashville or to give it to certain places in Georgia, 
be set aside and annulled. The petition was filed last 
Friday, and at about the same hour the Commission 
save formal notice that the effective date of its order 
had been set forward to November 1, so there is no 
present necessity for the Commerce Court to issue a 
temporary restraining order. 

The petition sets forth that while the order as- 
sumes to give the carriers the privilege of either with- 
drawing the privilege at Nashville or extending it to 
Atlanta, Columbus, Cordele, Albany, Valdosta, Monte- 
zuma, Dublin, Rome and Athens, it is not practicable 
because the rails of the petitioners do not reach any of 
the places other than Atlanta and Rome, which points 
are reached by the rails of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis. The carriers serving the other places men- 
tioned are beyond the control of the defendants. 

Another point in their petition is that the com- 
modities cn which the rebilling and reshipping are al- 
lowed can and do reach Nashville by way of the boat 
lines operating on the Cumberland River, which fact 
is one of those which caused the carriers to grant the 
privilege to the dealers at Nashville. That river is a 
natural advantage which the dealers at other points 
do not enjoy. Another point is that the Commission 
has decided that in and of itself the rebilling and re- 
shipping privilege is not unlawful. Another is that no 
evidence was introduced to show that the Georgia points 
mentioned are placed at any disadvantage by reason 
of the privilege granted to the dealers at Nashville. 
The petitioners maintain that the great weight of the 
evidence is that the privilege at Nashville does not 
unduly discriminate, against the Georgia points and 
that their status will not be improved should the ar- 
rangement that has existed at Nashville for more than 
a generation be overthrown. 


Finally, that unless the Commerce Court sets aside 
and annuls the crder the carriers will suffer great and 
irreparable damage, for all of which they will be without 
adequate remedy at law. 

The grain dealers, in their affidavit in support of 
the petition for annulment of the order, set forth that 
they have thousands of dollars invested in warehouses, 
elevators and handling facilities, which will be lost if 
the order to withdraw the privilege is allowed to stand. 
There are more than twenty such dealers whose busi- 
ness consists of grain business moving into Nashville 
from or through: Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
and sent forward from Nashville into southeastern and 
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Carolina territory under the “ancient reshipping prac. 
tices at the Nashville market.” 


Digest of Railroad Bill. 


, The joint bill of the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railways, after | 
usual preliminary averments as the corporate identity 
of the plaintiffs and to the territory traversed by the 
carriers, sets forth that in 1908 Duncan & Company et 
filed their petition gainst the plaintiffs and other 
carriers. The main purpose of this complaint, accord- 
ing to the advice of the petitioners, was to compel south- 
eastern carriers to establish and maintain a difference 
between the rates on carload and less than carload 
shipments of grain, grain products and hay, but inci- 
dentally attack was made on the rebilling arrangements 
at Nashville as being illegal and discriminatory as 
against Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, Cordele, Albany, Val 
dosta, Montezuma, Dublin, Rome and Athens. This was 
denied by the carriers, the Nashville grain interests 
intervened, hearing was held and evidence introduced. 
The Commission on June 24, 1909, announced its opin 
ion, 16 I. C. C. Rep., 590, condemning the reshipping 
arrangements. The effective date of the order in the 
case was postponed and the case reheard. In June, 1911 
the Commission, in a report found in 21 I. C. C. Re] 
186, again condemned the privileges at Nashville 
preferential and issued the following order: 


as 


“It is ordered, That the above-named defendants 
be, and they severally are hereby, notified and required 
to cease and desist, on or before the 1st day of August, 
1911, and for a period of at least two years thereafte! 
abstain, from granting to Nashville and to the dealers 
in grain, graim products and hay located at Nashville 
the privilege of so rebilling or reshipping said products 
from Nashville so long as said defendants refuse and 
refrain from granting the said privilege of rebilling 
reshipping grain, grain products and hay to Atlanta, 
Columbus, Macon, Cordele, Albany, Valdosta, Dublin, 
Montezuma, Rome and Athens, or either of them, and 
to the dealers in said commodities located at said cities.” 
(This effective date was subsequently postponed.—Ed.) 

“Petitioners aver,” continues the Dill, “that thei! 
tariffs, by which the said rebilling or reshipping arrange- 
ment at Nashville is maintained, provide, in substance. 
that on shipments of grain, grain products, and ha 
transported to Nashville from Mississippi and Ohio River 
crossings, and beyond, the local rate to Nashville shall 
be paid; that the shipments may be stopped at Nash 
ville for not exceeding a period of six months, at an 
time during which they may be rebilled from Nash 
ville to final destination, and that any shipment so 
rebilled shall be assessed with the local rate fro! 
Nashville to destination, but that, in respect to 
such reshipment there shall be a refund of a part ol 
the local rate paid on the shipment to Nashville, so 
that as a result the total transportation charge thus 
accruing on any shipment from any given Ohio or 
Mississippi River crossing via Nashville to any given (des 
tination corresponds exactly with the  transportat 
charge assessable on the shipment had it been bill 
and moved through from the crossing to destinati 
without being stopped at Nashville, and whether or no! 
moved via Nashville. 


“Petitioners aver that the said arrangement, ™@ 
terially and substantially as it now is, has, as shown ! 
the uncontradicted evidence in said proceeding, be 
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maintained at Nashville for more than forty years, and 
that the business and operations of carriers, grain deal- 
ers and consumers have become adjusted thereto. They 
further aver that to establish the arrangement at the 
large number of towns in Georgia hereinbefore mentioned 
would greatly reduce the revenues petitioners and their 
connections now receive for the transportation of these 
commodities to said towns. They further aver that it is 
not practicable to establish said arrangement at the large 
number of towns in Georgia hereinbefore mentioned, and 
that the enforcement of or compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s order will mean the cancellation or destruction of 
said arrangement at Nashville, which, as shown by such 
uncontradicted evidence, cannot be destroyed without 
the gravest consequence in the way of disturbances of 
trade and impairment of industries and great injury to 
all interests without, as they aver, any benefit to com- 
plainants before the Commission or those whom they 
represent. ‘ 

“During the long continuance of this transportation 
practice, and with the belief in its necessity and per- 
manency, large investments have been made by peti- 
lioners in the construction of yards, main and side line, 
ind other facilities, and by dealers in the construction of 
warehouses, elevators, etc., devoted exclusively to this 
business, and available for nothing else, the value of 
which will be destroyed, unless the order heretofore 
made by the Commission is suspended by the action of 
this court. ; 

“Your petitioners further aver that, while ostensibly 
given the option of either discontinuing the rebilling 
privileges at Nashville or establishing a like privilege at 
Atlanta, Columbus, Cordele, Albany, Valdosta, Monte- 
zuma, Dublin, Rome and Athens, it is, as a matter of 
fact, not practicable or within their power to establish 
such an arrangement at the towns in Georgia herein- 
before mentioned, for the reason that their rails do not 
reach said points with the exeception that the rails of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway do 
reach Atlanta and Rome. Nor can they control the 
action of the carriers operating beyond those points, 
whose co-operation and assistance would be indispensable 
should such extension be attempted. If grain, grain 
products and hay are shipped originally from Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings to these Georgia points and 
are there delivered, the original transportation contract 
is complete, nor can petitioners require or compel the 
carriers beyond those cities to accept the grain, grain 
products or hay, when so reforwarded, on a charge less 
than the transportation rates applying from those cities 
proper. But clearly, unless proportions of through rates 
are taken beyond the point of reshipment, the protection 
of the through rate, which is the essence of the reship- 
ping arrangement, cannot be accomplished. They, there- 
fore, aver that, while apparently free to choose as be- 
tween the discontinuance of the arrangement at Nash- 
Ville and its extension at the other points hereinbefore 
hamed, in truth there is no such choice, and the en- 
forcement of the Commission’s order must of necessity 
mean the destruction of the arrangement at Nashville, 
and this, as shown by the overwhelming and uncon- 
tadicted evidence, cannot be done without the gravest 
consequences in the way of disturbance of trade, im- 
Pairment of industries, and great injury to all interests, 
without, as they aver, any equivalent benefit to com- 
Plainants before the Commission, those whom they repre- 
Sent, or anyone else. 
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“Petitioners aver that the uncontradicted evidence 
in the proceeding before the Commission shows, and it 
is the fact, that the Cumberland River is a navigable 
stream, navigable from its confluence with the Ohio River 
up beyond Nashville, more than 190 miles, for all craft 
for nine or ten months of the year, coinciding with the 
grain season, and for smaller craft throughout the year, 
and the location of Nashville, Tenn., on the Cumber- 
land River gives and has at all times given to that city 
and the merchants there located efficient means of trans- 
portation by water from Evansville, Ind.; Cairo, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and other northern and western grain cen- 
ters and markets, and from the grain-producing terri- 
tories in the West and Northwest; that there are now 
numerous towboats and three lines of steamboats 
regularly plying the Cumberland River, and competing 
with your petitioners for the transportation of grain 
traffic and traffic in other comm@dities from said Evans- 
ville, Cairo, St. Louis and other western markets, to 
Nashville and that the said river is capable of trans- 
porting to Nashville all of the grain consumed in Nash- 
ville, or shipped south therefrom; that none of the 
Georgia towns mentioned in the order of the Commis- 
sion is sitvated as is Nashville so as to enjoy means of 
transportation by water from or to any of the northern 
and western grain centers, or from the surplus-grain- 
producing territory of the North and West; and Nash- 
ville is nearer to said centers and territory than Atlanta, 
which is next, by a distance of 289 miles. 


“Petitioners aver that the uncontradicted evidence 
in the said proceeding shows, and it is the fact, that peti- 
titioners are now, and have for many years been, actually 
engaged in competition for the transportation of grain 
and other western products from northern and western 
points to Nashville, Tenn., and to points south and 
southeast of Nashville, Tenn.; that in their endeavors 
to obtain the movement of said traffic for their respective 
lines of railway, they are now and have for many years 
been compelled to meet the competition of boats operat- 
ing in the Cumberland River; that the competition of 
said boats in the Cumberland River is now and has 
at all times been active and controlling in respect to 
traffic important in amount; that many years ago your 
petitioners established the reshipping arrangement on 
grain at Nashville herein described for the purpose of 
meeting the competition of said boats in the Cumber- 
land River; that the said reshipping arrangement was 
then and is now necessary to meet the said boat com- 
petition; and that said reshipping arrangement was 
then and is now the only means whereby your peti- 
tioners could or can effectively and efficiently meet the 
said boat competition and control a reasonable propor- 
tion of the grain traffic moving from the West to Nash- 
ville, and to points southeast and south of Nashville, 
Tenn., for their respective lines as against the boats in 
the Cumberland River. 

“Petitioners further aver that the reshipping arrange- 
ment herein referred to was inaugurated by them at 
Nashville solely for the purpose of meeting the compe- 
tition of boats in the Cumberland River; that the said 
reshipping arrangement was necessary to meet that 
competition, and that it has substantially accomplished 
the purpose for which it was established; and that these 
facts are in evidence in said proceeding and were un- 
contradicted. 

“Petitioners further aver that the uncontradicted 


, evidence introduced in the proceeding before the Com- 
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mission shows, and it is a fact, that the said arrangement 
was not sought by Nashville interests, and was not 
adopted by the carriers for the purpose of giving Nash- 
ville any advantage over any other locality or person in 
any other locality, but was an expedient which the car- 
riers found themselves compelled to adopt in order to 
compete with vessels operated on the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Cumberland rivers transporting grain to Nashville. 
In no other way than by the adoption of said arrange- 
ment could they have steadily and effectively engaged 
in such competition and obtained a fair and reasonable 
proportion of said traffic to Nashville, and by no other 
arrangement can they do so now, and in no other manner 
can they preserve, without serious impairment, the value 
of their lines, and particularly their lines west of Nash- 
ville, which parallel and immediately compete with the 
Cumberland River, a navigable and important water- 
way. 

“They aver that it was their legal right to establish, 
and that it is their legal right to maintain, said arrange- 
ment so as to be able fairly to meet the competition 
referred to, and to obtain a fair and reasonable propor- 
tion of said traffic to Nashville; and they aver that the 
execution of the order of the Commission would, by de- 
priving them of the right to meet such competition and 
to obtain a share of such traffic, deny them the protec- 
tion guaranteed them by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“Petitioners aver that the uncontradicted evidence 
in the said proceeding shows, and it is the fact, that the 
said commodities can be and have been transported to 
Nashville, Tenn., by boats operating on the Cumber- 
land River, and that the withdrawal of the said arrange- 
ment at Nashville will result in diverting to the boat 
lines operating on the Cumberland River a large volume 
of traffic in these commodities that is now being carried 
to Nashville by petitioners; that the said diversion and 
water competition thereby restored will be lasting and 
controlling, not only in respect to the grain traffic to 
Nashville and to points south and southeast of Nashville, 
but with respect to other classes of traffic both when 
moving southbound to Nashville, and when moving north- 
bound from Nashville; and that the result of such diver- 
sion of traffic will be to greatly reduce the revenues 
of petitioners. 


“Petitioners aver that the uncontradicted evidence 
in the said proceeding shows, and it is the fact that 
the said commodities can be and are now concentrated 
at the Mississippi and Ohio River crossings, and shipped 
to southeastern destinations, among such destinations 
being the Georgia towns hereinbefore mentioned, under 
rates corresponding with the total transportation charges 
which accrue when the commodities are shipped to 
Nashville and shipped thence to the same destinations, 
and that the withdrawal of the said arrangement at 
Nashville will not in any way disable the grain dealers 
at the said crossings from transporting directly to the 
said destinations the traffic which is now transported to 
and rehandled and reshipped from Nashville. The en- 
forcement of the order would create a diversion of traf- 
fic, but it would not be a diversion in favor of the 
Georgia towns, but in favor of the towns at and beyond 
the river crossings, such, for example, as Memphis, Cairo, 
Evansville, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis and Chicago. They aver that the points just 
named, to which the traffic would be diverted and taken 
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away from Nashville, are all served by other lines of 
railroad than those owned and operated by petitioners, 
and that the enforcement of said order would not only 
grievously injure Nashville, by diverting from Nashville 
a large volume of grain traffic moving from Nash- 
ville to the southeast, practically all of which is now 
transported from Nashville by petitioners, but said traf- 
fic would be diverted to Memphis, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Chicago, Cairo, Evansville, Louisville and Cin. 
cinnati, some of which points are not reached by the 
lines of petitioners, and petitioners would thereby be 
deprived of an opportunity to compete for such traffic, 
and as to such towns as are reached by the lines of 
petitioners, they are also reached by the lines of a 
number of other and competing railroads, and petition- 
ers aver that the diversion of said traffic from Nashville 
to the other points above named would result in greatly 
decreasing the revenues of petitioners, for the reason 
that while petitioners now obtain practically all of the 
traffic moving from Nashville to the southeast, if the 
traffic is diverted from Nashville to the other points 
above named, petitiqgners will have to meet at such 
points the competition of other lines for the traffic, and 
such other lines will cbtain a large part of the traffic 
that is now handled by petitioners. 


“They aver that the enforcement of the order would 
close to the consuming public of the Southeast one of 
the important markets to which it now has access, and 
it would not inure to the benefit of the said Georgia 
towns, and all of this appears from evidence introduced 
in said proceeding, which is in the main uncontradicted, 
but when not uncontradicted, overwhelmingly supports 
the averments just made. 


“Petitioners aver that no evidence was introduced 
in said proceeding even tending to show that most of 
the Georgia towns aforesaid are placed at any disad- 
vantage whatever because of reshipping being accorded 
Nashville and not accorded them. There was not 4 
seintilla of evidence offered touching the conditions in 
most cf the said towns, or touching their relation to 
Nashville, and hence no basis was afforded, or can De 
found in the record which was before the Commission 
for its conclusion that the sdid arrangement unduly dis- 
criminates against the particular towns in question, 50 
far as the few towns are concerned, relative to the con- 
ditions in which and their relation to Nashville some 
evidence was offered, petitioners aver that, according 
to the great weight of the testimony, it is clearly and 
palpably apparent that their complaint is groundless; 
that the arrangement at Nashville does not unduly dis- 
criminate against them, and that their status will not 
be improved by that arrangement being overthrown. 


“Petitioners aver that the volume of grain, grail 
products and hay reshipped at Nashville under the @™ 
rangement hereinabove set forth is in each year very 
great, and approximates a weight of 400,000 tons an 
nually carried into and out of Nashville by your pet! 
tioners. On this enormous tonnage the revenue accruing 
annually to each of your petitioners reaches many 
hundred thousands of dollars, and a diversion of °s id 
traffic from Nashville would involve an annual loss (0 
each of your petitioners of untold thousands of doll@rs. 

“Petitioners aver that there was and is no undue 
discrimination; that the supplemental report and order 
of the Commission was wholly unwarranted by (° 
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evidence in said proceeding; that the said order is 
invalid, and it should be so declared. 

“Petitioners further aver that unless the said order 
ereinbefore referred to be set aside and annulled upon 
final hearing by this Honorable Court of this suit, and 
unless its operation be restrained and suspended by 
this Honorable Court, pending the final hearing and 
determination. of this suit, petitioners will be compelled 
to cancel their reshipping arrangement on grain and 
grain products at Nashville, Tenn., hereinbefore referred 
to, and that the cancelation of the said reshipping ar- 
rangement will result in losses cf traffic and revenue 
to your petitioner, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, amounting to many thousands of dollars 
annually, and to your petitioner, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, amounting to many thousands 
of dollars annually, and will therefore subject your 
petitioners to great loss and damage, and irreparable 
injury, for all of which your petitioners are without 
1dequate remedy at law. 

“Petitioners further aver that said losses so sus- 
tained by your petitioners will not accrue to the benefit 
of either the shippers or receivers of grain and grain 
products, nor to the benefit of the public, in the shape 
of lower freight rates, nor to the benefit of the com- 
plainants in the proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, hereinbefore referred to, but that 
said amount will be diverted from your petitioners to 
other competing rail carriers and to competing boat 
carriers, such subjecting your petitioners to great loss 
and damage, and irreparable injury, without any cor- 
responding advantage to any portion of the shipping 
public. 

“In view of the premises, petitioners pray that the 
said order*made and entered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the 9th of June, 1911, may be 
set aside and annulled, and that, pending the final hear- 
ing and determination of this suit, its operation may be 
restrained and suspended, and that, accordingly, a tem- 
porary stay or suspension may be decreed, and an 
interlocutory injunction be awarded, and that petitioners 
may have such cther further and full relief as the case 
requires.” 


Cooperage Stock Advance Held Up 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The Commission 
has decided to make an inquiry into the necessity, if 
any there be, for an increase in the rates on staves 
and headings from points of prcduction in Missouri and 
Arkansas to points of consumption in Louisiana and 
Texas. The increases run from four to six cents per 
hundred pounds. They are set forth in Missouri Pacific 
and St, Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Supplement 
No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-1588, filed with the Commission 
to become effective to-day. The supplement has been 
suspended until December 29, during which time the 
Commission will make a general inquiry. 

There are few carriers parties to the supplement, 
those upon whom the notice of suspension and inquiry 
having been ordered to be served being the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad and Steamship Company. 
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RAILWAYS EFFICIENT AGENTS 


Comparisons With Foreign Carriers and Other 
Businesses Show Scientific Manage- 
ment Has Been Practiced 


BY JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Director of Maintenance and Operation of the Harriman 
Lines.* 





A railway is a machine designed to manufacture 
freight and passenger transportation; it makes ton miles 
and passenger miles. How this. machine does its work 
is a matter of great interest and great importance to 
the public, for the railway derives its franchise from 
and Tenders its service to the public. The unit of 
freight service is one ton hauled one mile; of passenger 
service, one passenger hauled one mile. The people are 
concerned in the quantity and quality of the ton and 
passenger miles that the machine produces; in the cost 
incurred in their production, and in the prices—or rates 
—charged for them. They are concerned in the punctu- 
ality and safety of the transportation the railway fur- 
nishes and, indeed, in all those characteristics of its 
‘Management and operation, which, taken together, make 
for efficiency or inefficiency. 

The efficiency with which any one of our railways 
is, or all of them considered as a single system are, 
managed, must be gauged by the results produced by 
the machine as a whole. Criticism has sometimes been 
made that parts of it are not efficiently operated, No 
railway man will deny that some parts of the trans- 
portation plant are not worked to their maximum pos- 
sible capacity. 

It can be shown, for example, that the average 
tractive power of locomotives, and capacity of freight 
ears, have increased faster than the amount of traffic 
which, on the average, is hauled per locomotive and 
per car. It can be shown that the amount of mail 
handled per postal car is much less than the average 
amount which each car is capable of transporting. It 
can be shown that the average number of passengers 
hauled per train is much less than the average passenger 
train could easily accommodate. But, while it may easily 
be demonstrated that the maximum possible efficiency 
with which different parts of the railway plant might 
be operated under ideal conditions is not attained, it 
would be much’ harder to show that the maximum 
efficiency practicable under the conditions which actually 
exist, and which the railway managers have to deal, 

is not approached. The railway manager has not, never 
has had, and never can have, the same degree of con- 
trol over the operations of his plant and of each part 
of it that the manager of a mercantile or a manufac- 
turing ccncern may exercise. Shippers demand, and 
properly, that freight shall be transported with regu- 
larity and expedition; and speedy and regular trans- 
portation are important elements in efficiency of opera- 
tion. But it is often not practicable to move freight 
with the maximum speed and regularity and at the same 
time hold cars and engines at terminals until the 
maximum carload and the maximum trainload have been 


*From an address entitled ‘Efficiency of the Public Service 
of Railways,” delivered before the Graduate Schoo! of Business 
Administration of Harvard University. 
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obtained. It would be easily possible for the railways 
to haul a much larger average load of mail per mail 
car; but under regulations of the postal department 
postal cars are limited to a carrying capacity of only 
about three tons, whereas express cars can easily be 
loaded to the roof with twenty to thirty tons of express. 
Again, in the passenger service, the reason why the 
railways on the average haul only fifty-four passengers 
per train when the average train has a capacity of 
at least one hundred and fifty passengers, is that the 
public demands, and properly, that it be given frequent 
and regular service, and frequent and regular service 
is incompatible with the maximum loading of trains. 

The facts which I have just cited illustrate one 
point which has been quite generally overlooked in 
discussicns of railway efficiency. That is, that efficiency 
from the standpoint of the railway manager often is 
not the same thing as efficiency from the standpoint 
of the public. Efficiency from the standpoint of the 
railway may consist in loading cars and trains to their 
capacity and moving only the minimum number of cars 
and trains necessary to handle the business. Efficiency 
from the manager's standpoint may involve a relatively 
slow movement of trains, because the faster engines 
are driven, the greater the amount cf fuel they consume’ 
and the smaller the load they can pull, the result being 
that the cost of running the train is increased while 
the revenue derived from running it is reduced. On 
the other hand, as I have said, speedy, frequent and 
regular service is a very important factor in efficiency 
from the standpoint of the public. Now, when the 
public insists on a kind cf transportation which is in- 
compatible with the most economical operation no one 
can justly criticize the railway managers for complying 
with the. public’s demands and for that reason’ failing 
to operate the properties with the maximum possible 
economy, If the railway managers operate the prop- 
erties, not with the maximum economy that might be 
possible under certain conceivable conditions, but with 
the maximum economy that is practicable under the 
actual ccnditions with which they have te deal, they 
do all that they reasonably can be asked to do. I think 
that the railway managers of the United States are 
approximately much closer to the maximum practicable 
efficiency and economy of operation than mest people 
believe. 

To form an adequate conception of the magnitude 
and intrieacy of these great transportation machines and 
cf the results of their ceaseless operation, we must 
resort to statistics. The railways of the United States 
had in 1909 about 235,000 miles of main line, nearly 
as much as the mileage of the railways of all other 
countries combined, to which must be added over 107,- 
000 miles of extra main tracks, yards and sidings. On 
these 342,000 miles cf track aggregating nearly fourteen 
times the length of the earth’s equator, 58,000 locomo- 
tives are busy hauling nearly 50,000 passengers and 
about 2,250,000 freight cars, covering about 3,050,000 
miles a day, or the almost inconceivable total of 1,100 
million train miles per annum. 

The mind fails utterly to grasp these figures. Some 
conception of their significance may be formed, however, 
by considering that if the earth were girdled with a 
railroad track atthe equator and trains dispatched on this 

track every twelve minutes, each would have to be sched- 
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uled to complete its 25,000-mile trip arcund the globe 
twenty-four hours in order that all of them ina ye 
should run up a train mileage equal to that of the r: 
ways of the United States. Measured in units of pub 
service performed, the passenger trains run 506 milli 
miles per annum, carrying an average of 54 passeng: 
in each train and thereby performing a public serv 
equal to giving every man, woman and child of o 
90 million inhabitants a ride of 325 miles during 
year; and the freight trains, in their runs, move 
equivalent of 17,169,413,224 loaded and empty fre 
cars one mile. Conceive a road with four tracks 
miles long over the entire length of each of which 
run 1,305 freight trains of 30 cars each daily. To } 
form a task equal to that annually perfcrmed by 

railways of the United States in the transportation 
freight, these trains would have to be spaced 63 seco! 


apart and would have to run throughout the year at 
speed of 12.5 miles per hour without any delays w! 
soever. 


This marvelous and complex machine which do 
this well nigh inconceivable amount of work, has bes 


created by the enterprise and capital of about 1,000,' 
security holders representing between 


5,000,000 out of cur total of 90,000,000, people. The 
vestment in it, as indicated by its total capital, 
$13,700,000,000, or approximately $60,000 per mile of li 
Until a few years ago the machine worked in a 
that was fairly satisfactory to those whom it 
designed to serve—that is—the public. Recently, h 
ever, the public has manifested great dissatisfaction w 
it and has shown a disposition to use the publ 
unquestioned and irresistible power to control the 
chine’s operations dcwn to very minute details. 
doubt the intention has been, not to cripple the machi 
but merely to make it perform its work more efficie: 
and mcre satisfactorily. But the tendency of some 
the measures that have been adopted has been to 
pair its efficiency and injuriously affect the quan 
and quality of its output. 

The relation of the public to the railway corpor: 
is very similar to that of the parent to the child. 
public’s right to control and discipline the railway, 
it does wrong to punish it, cannot be disputed: 
its power to do so is ample. But the fact should alw 
be remembered that regulation, discipline and pun 
ment are means, not ends. Their true purpose i: 
reformation and the improvement of the offenders: 
in the case of the public and the corporation, as in 
of the parent and child, this purpose will only be 
complished when control is exercised and punishi 
administered, nct in anger, but calmly and dispas 
ately. Passionate and resentful action, and wise a¢ 
usually are incompatible. 

The gentleman whom I have the honor of addres 
to-night will soon be actively participating in the aft 
of this country; many may beccme interested in 
ways and many may be occupying seats in state 
national legislative bodies, on municipal, federal 
state commissions, or even much higher offices, regula' 
the railways that their comrades have bought. It is 


portant that such men should be properly inforn 


regarding important questions affecting so great an 
dustry as that of transportation. It shall be my 
deavor, therefore, to demonstrate to you that the pop 
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about inefficiency in the management of our 
railways is unjustified; and by doing so to try to show 
vou why you should bring the light of reason to bear 
on all questions pertaining to railways that may be 
presented to ycu in future, resisting temptation to tinker 
with or attempt to repair a piece of machinery until 
it is thoroughly understood, heeding the wise injunction 
that I remember, as a child, to have seen prominently 
displayed on French mechanical toys: 


clamor 


“Quci qu’elle soit trsé solidement montée il ne faut 


pas brutaliser la machine.” 
There are three ways by. which we may measure 
the present efficiency of our railways. One is to com- 


pare their operations with those of foreign railways. 


Another is to compare their present with their own past 
cperations. Another is to compare their operations with 
of concerns in other lines of industry. 
these methods. 


those 


I shall use 


all of 


The Efficiency of Capital Invested in American, as Com- 
pared With That Invested in Foreign Railways. 


| have chosen for comparison with the railways of 
the United States those of the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland, The railways of two of 
hese countries, Germany and Switzerland, are in the 
main owned and operated by the governments; and 


e of the United Kingdom, which are privately owned, 
and of France, most of which are privately owned, would 


naturally be included™in any comparison. One of the 
best tests of the efficiency with which any business is 
managed is the ratio between the capital invested in 
it and the results obtained with that capital. The cap- 


ization per mile of the railways cf the United King- 
dom, Germany; France, and the United 
and the relation between their capitalization and 
results of their operation are shown in Table 1. 


Switzerland 


States 


The capitalization per mile of the American roads, 
you will observe, is very much smaller than that of 
roads in any of the other countries. This is very 
largely due to the conservative policy that has been 
followed by cur railways of. paying for many improve- 


ments, such as renewals with heavier rails and fasten- 
ings, larger crossties, etc., out of earnings and charging 
t} 


hem to operating expenses instead of to capital account. 


The very large capitalization per mile of the British 


roads is to a great extent a result of following the 
Opposite policy—that of charging all additions and im- 


provements, no matter how The effect 
of this policy has been to embarass the English railways 


S¢ usly, and 


small, to capital. 


even to raise grave fears as to their 


nued solvency. 


\s I have already said, the units of service rendered 
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by the railway to the public are one ton hauled one 
mile and one passenger hauled one mile. It is for ren- 


dering these services that the public creates and pays 
the railway. Every dollar of capital which the owners 
cf the railways of the United States have invested 
ders four and a half times the service that 
dollar renders in the United 
times as much as in 
France and 
in Switzerland. 


ren- 
the same 

half 
much 


Kingdom, one 
Germany, 


and a 


three times as 


as in two and a fourth times as 


much as 


It will be noted that the net operating revenues per 


mile of road—that is, the net earnings or rental paid 
by the public for the hire of» capital—in the railways 
cf the United States are smaller than those of any 
of the other railways with which comparison is made 
For every dollar of net earnings the railways of the 
United States rendered two and a half times as much 
service to the public as did the railways of the United 


Kingdom and twice as much as did the railways of 
France. The Swiss and German railrcads are owned 
and operated by the governments; and yet for every 


dollar of net earnings the railways of the United States 
rendered from one and a fourth to 
the 
Germany. 
lowest 


one and a 
did the 
they 


half times 
as much service to 
Switzerland 
the 


public as 
And did so while 
average freight the world. 
In other words, the owners of the railways of the United 
States received profit in 
cf service that 


railways of 
and 
charging rates in 


less proportion to the amount 
to their patrons than did 
the owners of any of the other railways; and the amounts 
that 


were 


they rendered 


they charged shippers for rendering these services 


smaller than the amounts the 


charged 
by the railways of any of the other countries, 


shippers 


Let me try to indicate the results by another ccm- 
parison. For the net amount earned on each dollar of 
capital the railways of the United States moved a 
passenger and about five and a half tons of freight cne .- 
mile; those in the United Kingdom, a passenger and 
only 0.85 of a ton of freight and those in Germany, a 
passenger and three tons of freight. 

secause the owners cf our roads received less in 
proportion to the services rendered by them than did 
the owners of any of the other railways, they might 


very well pronounce the management of their properties 
ccmparatively inefficient, but the users 
received 


—the -public—that 
proportion to what they paid 
than did the users of any of the foreign railways, have 


every reason to consider the management highly efficient 


United States 
Twenty Years, 
the comparison of 


ciency of our own with foreign railways to a 


L 


more services in 


Increase of Efficiency of Railways in 


Let us new turn from the effi- 


comparison 





TABLE 1 


TIVE EFFICIENCY OF CAPITAL AND 


KINGDOM, 


PUBLIC 
GERMANY, 


Relative service per dollar of capital 
Net operating revenue per mile of road 
Ton miles freight per mile of road 
Ton miles freight per dollar net revenue 

Passengers one mile per mile of road........... 
‘. Passengers and freight units of service per mile of road 
Units of passenger and freight service per doll 





r-net revent 


_ Authorities.—(1. C. Statistics of Rys. of U. S. 1909); 
chen EKisenbahnen Deutschlands, 1908): Statistical 
listiques des Chemins de fer Suisses, 1907). 


SERVICE 


\verage earnings per passenger mile, cents.................05 

i\verage earnings per ton mile, cents.............ceeeeeeeeeees 
(Report 
Abstract for 






OF THE RAILROADS F THE UNITED STATES, UNITED 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 

United United 

States. Kingdom. Germany. France. Switzerland 

1909. 1908 19908. 1907 

me $59,259 $275,040 $109,788 $110,740 

é2 18.07 4.04 12.46 8.12 

ws 100 308 204 

ah $9,127 $4,816 $4,672 

9,622 827,400 $42,012 

os 272 58 172 aD 

ae 127,299 OS0,044 540,045 $56,654 

in 1.081.285 1,109, 666° 1,367,445 S98,666 

208 122 284 192 

= 1.928 1.542 0.93 1.30 

a .163 2.333 1.42 a & 1.74 

f British Board of Trade, 1908): (Statistik der in Betriebe befind 


Foreign Countries, issued by British Government, 


ae 
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of the present with the past efficiency of our railways. 





Table 2 shows the increases from 1889 to 1899, and then 
to 1909, in the capitalization of our railways, in taxes 
paid by them, in their sidings and additional main 
tracks, and in locomotives, passenger and freight cars, 
and also the increase between these years in the public 
service rendered per dollar of capital and per dollar of 
earnings over expenses. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the increase in 
capitalization in twenty years was only $11,200 per 
mile, or 23 per cent. The ccst of additional sidetracks 
and equipment would easily cover $7,000 per mile of 
this increase. This leaves but $4,200 to represent the 
very large sums spent principally in the last ten or 
twelve years in the practical reconstruction of many 
important railways, which involved extensive .reductions 
of grades and rectifications of curves; the building of 
additional expensive stations and terminals; the ballast- 
ing and tie-plating of tracks; the laying of heavier rails 
and ties; the construction of heavier bridges; the in- 
stallation of interlocking and signaling systems; the 
replacement of perishable wocden by permanent struc- 
tures using cement, masonry and steel; and the accom- 
plishment of numerous other betterments. These im- 
provements represent an average expenditure of very 
much more than $4,200 per mile; and that the increase 
in capitalization has been so small has been due to 
the fact that, as previously stated, much of the ex- 
penditure for them has been out of earnings and has 
not been capitalized. It is not represented by securities 
at all; but it is very clearly reflected in the more sub- 
stantial character of the property and in a very large 
increase in its calue. 

The American practice of investing large amounts 
of earnings in improvements, together with the rapid 
rise in property values caused by the development of 
our country, has made the actual physical value of our 
railways much larger at the present time than their 
capitalization, regardless of “stock watering’ that may 
have been done in the past. In several instances, notably 
in the states of Minnesota and Washington, valuations 
of railroad properties made by public commissions have 
exceeded the total capitalizations of the roads included. 
The boards of assessors in many states have made offi- 
cial records of their opinions that the increase in the 
value of the railways of the United States during the 
past two decades has been greater than the increase 
in their capitalization. The capitalization per mile in- 
creased from $48,028 in 1889 to $59,259 in 1909, or 23 
per cent, Meantime the taxes which the railways were 
obliged to pay increased from $179 to $401 per mile 
of road, two and a quarter times as much, or 124 per 
cent. Assume for the purpose of this discussion, that 
one-third of the capital of $48,000 in 1889 was fictitious 
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or “watér,”’ the real value was only $32,000 per mile. Ayn 
increase of 424 per cent in that amcunt makes $72,()(0 
per mile, which we may take as the estimate of the 
public through its taxing authorities of the present value 
of our railways, as compared with their actual capitaliza 
tion of only $59,259 per mile. 

While capitalization per mile has increased only 23 
per cent and taxes per mile have increased 124 per 
cent, the intensive development of the properties has 
been so carried forward that the increase in the mileage 
of additional main and side tracks has been 66 per cent 
the increase in the number of locomotives 28 per cent, 
in passenger cars 16 per cent and in freight cars 58 
per cent. This takes no account of the great enlarge. 
ment of the capacity of equipment, which was propor- 
tionately in excess of the increase in its amount. In 
consequence of the improvements . indicated by these 
figures the railways were enabled to so increase their 
efficiency that at the end of the twenty years’ period 
they rendered 66 per cent more public service for each 
dollar of their capitalization than they did at its begin- 
ning. In spite of a 35 per cent increase in operating 
expenses and taxes per dollar of capital they rendered 
in 1909, 27 per cent more service per dollar of earnings 
over operating expenses than they did in 1889. 

The extent to which their efficiency was increased 
will be much better understood if it be considered that 
during this period the wages of all kinds of labor and 
the prices of most commodities were increasing while 
the rates received by the railways decreased. Quanti- 
ties of labor and commodities which in 1890 could be 
bought in exchange with one ton mile, required for their 
purchase 1.60 and 1.43 ton miles, respectively, in 1907. 
Of course, the cbvious tendency of these reductions i! 
rates and these increases in prices of labor and com- 
modities, was to enhance the difficulty of rendering a 
given amount of public service with a given amount 
of capital. It would seem that the foregoing figures 
demonstrate conclusively that on the average each dol- 
lar of capital invested in railways has been progressively 
made much more productive and much more efficient 
during this period of twenty years, 


Comparison of the Efficiency of the Manufacturers of 
Transportation With That of Manufacturers in 
General. 

As already indicated, a railroad is a manufacturing 
plant designed to produce transportaticn units; that is, 
ton and passenger miles. These are the commodities 
the sale of which produces the railroad’s revenue. A 
comparison of the results obtained in the manufacture 
cf transportation and in the manufacture of commodities 
in general may, therefore, throw light on the relativ 
efficiency with which these two branches of industry 
are managed. 


TABLE 2. 


THE PUBLIC, 


OF RAILROADS OF UNITED STATES, YEARSCOMPARATIVE CAPITALIZATION AND SERVICE REND! 


ENDING JUNE 39, 1889, 1899 AND 1909. 


1. Railway capital per mile of road 
2. Railway taxes per mile of road 
Certain facilities per 100 miles of road: 


3. Adg@itional main tracks and sidings... ........cccccssccsccsecs 


t. Locomotives 
5. Passenger cars 
» Freight cars 
7. Operating expenses and taxes per $1,000 of capitalization 
8S. Public service rendered (ton and passenger miles)— 
A—Per $1.00 of capitalization.... 
B—Per $1.00 of earnings over expenses and taxes 








——— Totals or Averages —_— ———Relativ: 

1909. 1899. 1889. 1909. 1899 

eas $59,259 $51,764 $48,028 23 108 
wath $401 $245 $179 224 137 
bee 45.43 27.37 166 122 
ofa 24.30 18.93 128 102 
“ee 19.36 16.73 116 107 
wht 880.87 556.79 158 123 
st $123.25 $91.26 135 115 
ea 18.07 14.25 10.89 166 131 
eT" 348 337 27 27 123 
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The statistics available regarding the results of the 
operation of manufacturers in general are much less 
complete and accurate than are the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the opera- 
tions of railways. Therefore, no exact statistical com- 
parison between manufacturing and transportation can 
be made. But the statistics that are ayailable render 
it possible to make a comparison which, while having 
no claim to extreme accuracy, will at least enable us 
to form a reliable general idea of the relative efficiency 
ith which these two branches of industry are conducted. 

The accompanying statistical tables, headed “Manu- 
actures” and “Railroads,” have been compiled from the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
special Census of Manufactures made by the government 


in 1905. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Per cent 
of Ine. 
1905. 1900. or Dec. 
CODE. ewe cubvasea thas wales $13,872,035,371 $9,817,434,799 +41.3 
N ber wage earners........ 6,718,618 5,705,165 +17.8 
Net returns for products..... $2,093,893,976 $1,905,185,604 + 9.9 
{mount capital per worker.. 2,084 1,724 +-20.9 
A int net earnings per 
neo hails cues ly 4450 312 343 — 9.0 
Average wages per worker... 539 477 +13.0 
Total wages per $1.00 of net 
ORI oh 6 Perk cesa vega es 1,730 1,430 +21.0 
Net returns for each $100.00 
) SEE idk. Bas oa wee lease 15.10 19.40 —22.2 
RAILROADS. 
CODA civsinie Feliec c's ecu widic accep hepa set 914.490-000068 4:95:2 
Number wage earners........ 1,382,196 1,017,653 +25.8 
mt GUD. wo0+ 20% cdkee<eu $616,341.657 $471,851,036 +30.6 
Amount capital per worker.. 9,988 11,111 —10.1 
Amount net earnings per 
WOTKINE Biel + 60 60 sade ee 600k 147 465 - 3.9 
Average wages per worker... 607 567 + 7.1 
Total wages per $1.00 of net 
SUG aN c0 oct ew bee wack bu 1.362 1,223 +411.3 
Ne returns for each $100.00 
2 | Ra 4.40 410 + 7.3 


It will be seen that the capitalization of the railways 
was substantially larger in 1900 than that of manufac- 
turing concerns, while in 1905 it was about the same. 
The figure for railway capitalization which I have used 
here is for gross capitalization and not for net capitaliza- 
tion, the latter of which is arrived at by excluding from 
consideration that portion of the securities which is 
owned by railway corporations themselves. In the pre- 
vious table I used net capitalization per mile, but in 
this case it is necessary, for reasons which need not 
be stated, to use the gross capitalization in order to 
make the comparison with manufactories complete. It 
Will be seen that the return on capital invested in manu- 
factories was 19.4 per cent in 1900, while the return 
on railway capital was 4.10 per cent in 1900 and 4.40 
in 1905. While the return on railway capital was so 
much smaller, the figures indicate that the railways are 
much more economically and efficiently managed than 
the manufactories. In 1905 railways paid 13 per cent 
higher wages to employes than manufacturers paid, and 
to work an equal capital they employed 79 per cent less 
employes. The labor of each employe utilized 379 per 
cent more capital arfd each railway employe produced 
43 per cent more net earnings for his employer. The 
final test and outcome of the relative efficiency are 
found in the fact that it cost the railroads only $1.36 
in wages to earn each $1 of net earnings, -while it cost 


the manufacturers $1.73 to produce each $1 of net earn- 
mgs, or 27 per cent more. 
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Accident Record of Manufactories of Transportation. 

One thing which not a few persons consider strong 
evidence that our railways are inefficiently managed is 
their accident record. It is true that casualties to 
persons are more numerous on American than on Euro- 
pean railways, but there are reasons for this which 
those who criticize our railways are apt to overlook. 
In his book, entitled “Safety of British Railways,’ Mr. 
H. Rayner Wilson, a good authority, has expressed the 
opinion that the real reason for the bad accident record 
on the railways of the United States is the inherent 
love of Americans for taking chances and their little 
respect for discipline or rule. Mr. W, M. Acworth, a 
high authority, in speaking of the British railway em- 
pleye, says he is more amenable to discipline than the 
shifting and often even foreign force employed on our 
railways. On the average, fully 50 per cent of those 
killed in railway accidents in the United States are 
trespassers on the railway’s property. Trespassing is 
prevented in European countries by strict laws strictly 
enforced. The large number of trespassers killed in this 
country is evidence, not of the inefficiency of the rail- 
ways, but of the inefficiency of government. Further- 
more, because of the greater density of population, and 
therefore of traffic, the railways of the leading countries 
of Europe have a much larger amount of double track 
than those of the United States, which greatly reduces 
the danger of collision. If laws against trespassing were 
enforced here as they are abroad and the railways of the 
United States had as large net earnings per mile as those 
of Europe, travel could and would be made very much 
safer here than at present. As I have already shown 
you, however, the net earnings of the railways of the 
United States per mile are only $3,505, while those of 
the German roads are $4,816 and those of the British 
roads, $9,127. 

However, ccntrary to general belief, great progress 
has been made by the American roads within the last 
two decades in making transportation safer, and this 
has been done notwithstanding the number and speed 
of fast passenger trains, to which most of the fatal 
accidents are attributable, have been increased; that 
the density of traffic has been largely augmented; and 
that the rapid growth of business has made necessary 
the employment of numerous inexperienced men and the 
promotion to responsible positions in train service of 
others with less experience than would ordinarily be put 
in such service. 

Owing to acts of Congress requiring reports of indi- 
vidual casualties, the statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding them are, for recent years, 
extremely complete. They were much less complete in 
earlier years, as then the carriers had to make only 
annual reports, and there is no question that many minor 
injuries now reported under the head of “persons in- 
jured” escaped notice and were not included in the 
earlier reports. The ratio of injuries to fatalities re- 
ported in 1889 was 4.5; in 1899, 6.2; and in 1909, nearly 
11. It is fair to assume that the ratio between injuries 
and fatalities remains reasonably constant; and the fact 
that the ratio between those reported have not re- 
mained constant, justifies the belief that in the earlier 
years a smaller proportion of injuries was reported than 
is now the case. I believe, therefore, that the only way 
to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the relative 





































































safety of travel at and in past 
statistics as to injuries and to make 
only between the number of fatalities, 
one of which necessarily has been reported. 

Table 3 that 


railways cf the 


present years, is to 


ignore the com- 


parisons every 


shows both travel and employment 


on the United 


than is popularly supposed. 


States are much safer 
The statistics indicating the 
ratio of passengers killed to passengers hauled one mile 
demonstrate that on the 


average in 1909 a passenger 
could travel 4,000 times the distance around the earth 
without being killed; or, to state the matter another 
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Opinions of Foreign Critics of the Efficiency of Americ 


Railways. 
I have tried to show that the efficiency of the 


agement of our railways compares favorably with 


of the management of the railways of other count: 


that of our 
with 


and with 
ciency 


manufacturers, and that the 
which our railways are managed no 


greater than that with which they were managed 
and twenty years ago, It may interest you to 
comments that have been made on our railways 


fcreigners who have equipped themselves to pass 








TABLE 3. 


FATALITIES OF RAILROADS OF UNITED STATES, YEARS 


Passengers killed— 
Due to collision or derailment 
At stations, crossings and other causes... 


Total 


Passengers killed per 100,000,000 passenger miles— 
By collision or derailment......... 
By other causes 


a aE Rs a A Re 
Employes killed 
Due to collision or derailment 


NE Sa kT os 6 Redo Cipw sien vay. dig Bawa 05% 
I <I i Na ao ile erp d bo cdidld dd mine rrane 
Employes killed per 1,000 Employes 

By collision or derailment 


Total 
Trespassers and others killed— 
Due to collision or derailment 


SED. sal R iin adorn ke «walk eck Ga a ee Crab eee 
Total train mileage 


Total deaths incident to train movement 
Deaths not incident to train movement..... 


Total shown by I. C. C. 





way, he could travel at the rate of 60 miles an hour for 220 
years without having a fatal accident. Similarly, the figures 
giving the ratio of the number of employes in service 
to the number killed show that on 
work for 637 


the average an 
years before being killed. 

As we must all rely on the statistical reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for our 
about the results of operation of the railways as a 
whole, I to call attention to the fact that the 
comparative summary of railway accidents on page 86 
of the Commission's statistics for 1909 is misleading. 
It is apt to cause the conclusion not only that a great 
number of persons are hurt on railways, but that there 
has been a large increase in the number. The number 
cf casualties in 1899 is given as 5,282 and in 1909 as 
8,722, an increase of 3,440. But a reference to the re- 
port for 1899 will show that in that year no casualties 
due to such causes as handling freight at _ stations, 
accidents in shops, etc., were included. These figures 
are included in the report for 1909, which accounts for 
302 cf the increase in deaths. Again, 2,318 of the in- 
crease in deaths were those of trespassers and other 
persons, leaving a net increase of only 820 in passengers 


employe could 


information 


wish 


and employes killed, or 36 per cent. Meantime there 
was an increase of 113 per cent in the number of 
employes ahd of 152 per cent in the volume of pass 


senger traffic, which shows conclusively that proportion- 
ately there was a reduction and not an increase in 
accidents. 


At stations, yards and other C@useS........... cc cece c ce ccccecces 


er ie 04 2 shat a Rive es ees de 4 WE etade + Gelb h abled <-aibe eer 


Trespassers killed per 1,000,000 train miles............-:--eeeeees 


TEPOPUS. .ccccwccccvcecereseesesccsetecsece 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1889, 1899 AND 1909. 

— —Averages — - —— Relati 
1909. 1899. 1889, 1909. 1899 
86 82 135 64 61 
163 157 175 93 90 
249 239 310 80 77 
29,109,322,589 14,591,327,613 11,553,820,445 252 13 
0.30 0.56 1.17 26 1S 
0.56 1.08 1.51 37 71 
erie 1.64 2.68 3st 
460 334 292 157 114 
: 1,890 1,876 1,680 112 112 
: 2,358 2,210 1,972 120 112 
1,502,823 928,924 704,743 213 132 

. 0.31 0.36 0.41 76 S 
‘ 1.26 2.02 2.39 53 Si 
° ‘ 1.57 i > 38 » 80 6 8 
. 76 63 66 115 ' 

. 5,737 4,611 3,475 165 1 
° 5,813 4,674 3,541 164 132 
. 1,112,452,351 862,258,714 660,441,377 168 131 
. 5.23 5.42 5.36 98 101 
° 7,123 5,823 145 122 


Not reported 


7,123 5,823 


Not reported 








ment on them by study of transportation both hers 
in other countries. 


W. M. Acworth testified some 


to its members by President Hadley of Yale, w! 


weeks ago bel 
the Railroad Securities Commissicn, and was introd 


ucet 


10 


effi 


and 


the chairman of the commission, as “the highest author- 


ity on the railways of Great Britain.” 


and of other countries. At intervals of two or 
years he has come to the United States to study 
portation and commercial ccnditions 


here; and hi 


He is the aut 
of several standard works on railways of Great Brit 


views are held in high esteem by the great bankers of 


England and the continent. 
for his home in England on 
gave an interview to 
which he said: 


Just before his 


It has always been my opinion that in actual ecor 
operation the railways of the United States are first 
world. In number of tons per car, cars per train; in the 
utilization of locomotives; in the obtaining of the ge 
measure of result for each unit of expenditure, they a 
equaled by the railways of any other nation * * * 
railways have reached a higher standard in internationa 
parison than your farmers or your government, and 
greater difficulties, for in England and on the Continent e! 
ment with a railway company is a prize and a man ho 
remain in the service of the same company throughout 
He is, therefore, obviously more amenable to disciplin« 
the shifting and often even foreign force employed 0! 
railways. 


It is interesting to trace the sources of the effici: 


of our roads which has merited such’ high praise 
so competent a judge as Mr. Acworth. 


In 1903 Mr. Neville Priestly, under-secretary 0! 
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Government of India, Railway Department, was sent by 
e secretary of state for India to study American ‘“meth- 
is of working.” In submitting his report he said: 


Waste is controlled by the standard of test applied through 
tisties. All extravagance is soon reflected in the cost of 
eration per unit, and the effort of everyone is directed to 
eping that down and to doing nothing which will tend to 
rease it ° . *. 
In the vast extension of American railways it has been 
nd that the detailed personal supervision of his department 
the general manager had to be superseded by a system of 
tistics and periodical inspection. By this means it has been 
d possible for the controlling officers to ascertain where 
kness of management exisis and to apply the necessary 
sonal supervision to this unit * * *, All are judged by 
ts. If these are not satisfactory they are guided and if 
ere is still no improvement they are changed. 
In America all officials agree that they could not understand 
any railroad could be efficiently and economically operated 
out statistics. The system employed is amazing in its 
iboration * * * I was assured that by means of these 
istics they had been enabled to introduce reforms and 
economies, the necessity for which would otherwise never have 
en known * * *, Without the gtatistics attention would not 
attracted to the item of cost er unit. With the statistics 
loser analysis of methods of working is forced, when con- 
lering those units that make up the business of a railway. 
Statistics: The function of statistics is to test, in the first place, 
human agency employed to do the work; in the next place, 
e mechanical agencies provided for the execution of the work: 
and, lastly, the normal physical conditions which influence and 
affect, adversely or otherwise, the performance of the work. 
They are intended to show not only whether the officer immedi- 
ately in charge of the work has made an intelligent use of the 
eans at his disposal, but also whether the general management 
as been efficient in the performance of its duty by the provision 
of suitable means and by the betterment of conditions which 
operate against economical management * * *. 

It was a noticeable fact that the railways which have devoted 
ist time and attention to evolving some reasonable system are 
ose which have succeeded in securing the best results, results 
e being low cost of operation per ton mile with increased 
fits to the undertaking and increased dividends to the share- 

holders, 


As aptly pointed out by Mr. Priestly, guided by 
he light of statistics, all the dark holes and corners 
of railroad operation have been explored; the life of 
timber in crossties and trestles has been increased from 
two to four fold; equipment has been improved in 
design and wonderfully increased in capacity; new loco- 
motive designs to burn the lowest grades of cheap fuels 
have been perfected; hot boxes, so annoying and pro- 
ductive of delays in past years, have been reduced so 
that they are practically a thing of the past; the waste- 
ful haul of empty cars has been largely reduced by 
pooling freight equipment. I might continue this detail 
almest indefinitely, but I do not wish to weary you. 
Table -4 shows the extent to which by means of 
more efficient methods the work done by each locomo- 
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favorable to the employe, so that he works less hours 
per day for a month’s salary and runs less miles in 
train and engine service in doing a month’s work. 

I have incidentally referred to reductions of grades 
and curvature involved in rebuilding many miles of our 
railroads. The Lucin cut-off, a typical piece of recon- 
struction on the line cf the Southern Pacific in Utah, 
shows strikingly how the efficiency of motive power is 
increased through modernizing the permanent way. The 
hauling power of a standard freight locomotive used on 
that part of the system was increased 148 per cent. In 
the general reconstruction of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific in the states of Wyoming, Utah and 
Nevada, 19,696 degrees of curvature, cr 55 complete 
circles, were eliminated. The maximum grades were re- 
duced from approximately 100 feet to the mile to 43 feet 
to the mile on the Union Pacific and 21 feet on the 
Southern Pacific; and the line between Cheyenne and 
Reno was shortened 82 miles. In doing this 484 miles 
cf new railroad was constructed, or almost enough to 
reach from Boston to Buffalo. 

I have quoted to you the opinion of two eminent 
foreign critics regarding the efficiency cf the railways of 
the United States. I have described to you at some 
length the statistics compiled by American railways for 
the purpose of disclosing to those concerned the results 
of cperation and the way these statistics are used to 
increase the efficiency with which that operation is con- 
ducted. It will perhaps interest you, in conclusion, to 
hear what some of your fellow citizens think about the 
efficiency cf our railways. 

Mr. James J. Hill has summarized his views in the 
following striking words: 

The American railroad pays the highest wages in the world 
out of the lowest rates in the world, after having set down to 


capital account the lowest capitalization per mile of all the great 
countries of the world. 


The Journal of Portland, Ore., in its issue of January 
26, in commenting on values of railroad securities, states: 


The plain deductions are that the ratio of profit upon railroad 
operation in the United States is increasing, not falling; next, 
that the efficiency of management improves and is the leading 
eause of greater profit. 


The Chicago Evening Post, of September 7, 1910, 
contained an interview given to the New York papers 





TABLE 4 


RAILROADS OF UNITED STATES. 
Efficiency Per Unit of Men and Traggportation Vehicles. 


Passenger miles per passenger locomotive 
Passenger miles per passenger car 
Ton miles freight per freight locomotive 
Ton miles freight per freight car 
Tons freight per train 


Tons dead weight per ton carrying capacity 
Ton and passenger miles per employe 

Ton and passenger miles per employe. 
United Kingdom, 1907 
Germany, 1908 








tive and car owned and by each employe, as measured 
by the ton miles and passenger miles handled per em- 
pleye, per car and per locomotive, has been increased 
since twenty years ago. The efficiency per passenger 
locomotive has been increased 53 per cent; per passenger 
car, 42 per cent; per freight locomotive, 42 per cent; 
per freight car, 31 per cent; and per employe, 45 per 
cent, These results have been achieved in spite of the 
fact that conditions of employment have become more 


Average capacity of freight Cars, TONS... .....cecccccsccecevess 
Average driver weight of locomotives, tons.............%..... 


*Note.—Items 6, 7 and § show experience of Southern Pacific 


——_—__*_—_—_A verages- —_— Relative 





1909. 1899. 1889. 1909. 1899. 1889. 
2,185,877 1,474,765 1,430,105 153 103 100 
638,586 $31,059 $50,178 142 96 100 
6,447,708 5,966,193 4,538,786 142 131 100 
105,518 95,458 80,473 131 119 100 
362.57 179.35 201 136 100 
37.6 : 18.5 202 127 100 
58.8 37.5 27.0 218 139 100 
.43 55 69 72 92 100 
164,964 148,837 113,915 145 131 100 
Sa: “i weseae 


| RL eee ee “* 
Company—data for United States not available. 





by the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who at that time had just 
returned from the International Railway Congress at 
Berne, Switzerland, to which he was accredited as one 
of the representatives of the United States. Mr. Lane 
is quoted as having said: - 

The conference established beyond question, I think, the 
supremacy of the American railroad from the standpoint of 


efficiency * * 4 
Our railroading system is without parallel in the world 
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because we are living as a nation and in Europe they live as 
communities, That accounts in part for the wonderful efficiency 
of the American railroad. 

Table 5 shows the following: 

1. The trend of labor and commodity prices for 
fifteen years from 1894 (the year following the panic 
of 1893) to 1909, based on data taken from Bulletins 


77 and 87 of the United States Bureau of Labor. As 


it means an 


and that 





TABLE 5. 
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tion of this amount may be formed by considering that 
average saving per day over 
period cf a little over thirteen hundred thousand dollars, 
for the year 1909 it means a saving to the 
public of $2,760,000 every twenty-four hours, and 
justifies Commissioner Lane’s high tribute to the Ameri- 
can railroad for its wonderful efficiency. 


the entire 


fully 











Rates per Passenger 


Amount Saved by Off- 
setting General Trend of Pric: 
by Increased Efficiency. 


Rates per Ton (In Thousands of Dollars) 

























, Mile (Cents). Mile (Cents). 17 — $1,000 
Year. Material. Labor. Average. A. B. ¥ 5. Passenger. Freight. Tot 
errr cr 100 100 100 1.986 1.986 860 o> *Vvestes > 2) lament 
SE Sos ss Ghon no ar 97. 100.4 98.9 2.040 1.964 . 839 . 851 9,263 10,277 
ES eee 94.1 101.8 97.85 2.019 1.945 . 806 . 842 - 9,656 34,318 24,662 
Se Gee oe ae 93.3 101.7 97.5 2.022 1.936 .798 .839 10,541 39,007 28,466 
EI dts o Glelh wkend & 97.2 102.3 99.75 1.973 1.981 .753 .858 1,070 119,781 0,2 
a a 104.2 105 1.925 2 085 72 .903 gs 23,346 221,364 ) 
SE Sn Oarae cis © 115.0 107.8 111.4 2.003 2.212 728 .958 33,522 325,678 
arse 112.9 110.3 111.6 2,013 2.216 750 . 960 35,228 308,862 
ES cee oe sk « och a 117.5 114.6 116.05 1.986 2.305 757 .998 62,811 379,067 g 
WU e's vk se deb eace 118.2 118.8 118.5 2.006 2.353 763 1.019 72,578 $43,446 { 
2a 117.6 119.5 118.55 2.006 2 35 780 1.020 76,293 418,853 t 
BE asks ws teewee” See 121.5 121.05 1.962 2.404 766 1.041 105,197 512,77 7] 
ROSIE HET ES 27.5 126.9 127.2 2.003 2.526 748 1.094 131,625 746,936 878 
BRO, sits nace ees 134.8 31.6 133.2 2.014 2.645 759 1.146 174,904 915,647 1,090 
ge eo eee ate 27.8 131.6* 129.7 1.937 2.576 754 1.115 185,839 788,357 974,19 
b ee ee 131.6 131.6* 131.6 1.928 2.614 763 1.132 199,690 807,383 1,007 
Bes CO ae ON es ad bh~ seuss <b bed bQtees Gambenis< tens were ye Ee sive weseemaves secveccdawne 6,071,700 7,144 
- *No data. Estimated same as 1997. 
im A. Actual prices or rates. 
2 B. What rates would have been had they followed the general trend of labor and commodity prices. 
ie these bulletins do not contain data as to prices for 
3 labor subsequent to 1907, we have assumed that these 
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prices did not increase in 1908 and 1909, an assumption 
known to be incorrect, but which we make, as its effect 
is unfavorable to our exhibit. 


2. The rates»per passenger mile and per ton mile 
actually received by the railroads and estimates of what 
these rates would have been had they followed the 
trend of labor and commodity prices. 

Do you fully appreciate what the present average rates 
of .1.92 cents per passenger and 0.76 cent per ton mile 
mean? The former is a little less than the value of a 
two-cent postage stamp, yet for the value of this small 
stamp the railroad transports a passenger and his lug- 
gage one mile and in addition 3,600 pounds of vehicle 
to seat him, 650 pounds of vehicle for his luggage and 
2,000 pounds of sleeping, dining and 
for increasing his comfort. For 
the railroad carries 2% 


parlor equipment 
the same tiny stamp 
tons of freight one mile and 
provides and hauls on its passenger trains for the Post- 
office Department the equivalent of a fully equipped post- 
office cn wheles weighing 45 to 50 tons, a distance of 
about three-quarters of a mile. 
The most potent forces that 
following the trend of 


prevented rates from 
prices were (a) reduction in 
cost resulting from large increase in volume of business 
and (b) more efficient operation, made possible by re- 
ducing curves and grades, adopting larger, heavier and 
better designed locomotives and freight equipment, build- 
ing more main tracks, side tracks, yards and terminals, 
adopting more refined methods of operation, such as 
carefully rating locomotives, running them at most eco- 
nomical speeds for freight trains, eliminating delays to 
men, motive power and equipment, etc. 

Multiplying the saving in rate for each year by the 
passenger and ton mileage and adding the products 
shows that in the fifteen years $7,144,343,000 were saved 


to the public in transportation charges. Some concep- 


Milk Rates Are Suspended 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The griping characte! 
of the amendment to the act to regulate commerce put- 
ting the burden of proof upon the carrier that desires 
to advance a rate will be shown when the Commission 
begins its inquiry into milk rates sought to be estab- 
lished by the Delaware & Hudson for Boston. The Com- 
mission has suspended D. & H. Company’s I. C. C. 
No. 10771, which would otherwise have become effective 
to-day, until December 29, to enable it to make an inquiry 
into the matter. 

The rates named by the tariff suspended 
those condemned by the Commission more than 
years ago and are to supersede those ordered in by tl 
Commission and which have been effective for the les 
period of two years. Under the rule established 
the law the carrier must prove to the satisfaction 0! 
the Commission it is necessary for its welfare that th 
new rates be established. When the rates were con- 
demned the burden of procf rested on the complaining 
shippers and milk dealers. The task of the carrier will 
be to show such a change in conditions as will make 
it reasonable to believe that the carrier cannot get along 
without the money that would accrue from the advance. 
Up to date no railroad in the eastern part of the country 
has convinced the Commission that it has need of tlie 
money within the meaning of the act to regulate c: 
merce. 


CONTINUES SUSPENSION OF LELAND ISSUE. 


Washington, D. C., September 1—The Commission 
has further suspended F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. No. 824 


naming rates fcr the transportation of potatoes and 
other articles, from September 27 to March 27, 19!2 


pending its investigation of the proposed rates. 
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CANADIAN RATES UNDER FIRE 


Commission Asked to Adjust Lumber Charges 
to Canadian Northwest Provinces 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—An unusual complaint, 
that of a Canadian corporation, the Fullerton Lumber & 
Shingle Company of Vancouver, B. C., against the Bell- 
jingham Bay & British Columbia Railroad Company, the 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern, Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, on account of lumber rates from 
the state of Washington to the British provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Monday of this week. 
The complaining company, it is supposed, will also file 
a complaint with the Canadian Railroad Commission, but 
there is nothing in its complaint filed here to indicate 
hat it will rely on the Canadian body for any relief 
from the condition against which it makes protest. 

The complainant says it is a shipper of lumber from 
Bellingham and other points in Washington to points 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
oba. It says that by reason of the rates charged the 
carriers are subjecting it and the towns and cities 
mentioned to undue prejudice and disadvantage and giv- 
ing to other points and other lumber dealers undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage. It demands not 
only the fixing of reasonable rates, but also reparation 
in the sum of $1,467. 

[t is shown that to certain points in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the rate is 45c per 100 pounds, while at 
the same time to Regina, Moosejaw, Moosomin and In- 
dian Head the rate charged is only 40 cents, resulting 
to the disadvantage of complainants and giving an ad- 
vantage to other places. It is also shown that the 40- 
cent rate is for distances varying from 1,112 to 1,292 
miles, and the 45-cent rate from 806 to 846 miles; this, 
‘ is alleged, results in favor of the dealer located at 
the greater distance, enabling lumber from thosé points 
to be sold for a lower price than can be quoted by the 
dealer closer by and yet result in a greater profit per 
100 pounds, the difference of 5 cents per 100 pounds, 
being equal on dimension lumber to $1.25 on the lower 
grades and from $1 to $1.50 on the higher grades to 
dealers located from four to five hundred miles more 
distant. 

It is also charged that from a certain tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-3208 and its supplements, rates are omitted to 
the following sections, viz.: Edmonton, Vermillion, Bat- 
teford, Humbolt, Kamask, Dauphin, Morinville, Stony 
Plains, Carlton, Shellbrook, Prince Albert, Erwood, Swan 
River, Thunderhill, Delta, Oakland, Rossburn, Goose Lake, 
Regina and Kipling, and stations in those sections. 

The failure of the carriers to make rates to the 
points mentioned resulted in the charging of a com- 
bination, which the complainant believes to be unjust, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and unduly pref- 
erential to the more distant dealers. 


SMALLER NUMBER OF CARS DETAINED. 
Seattle, Wash., September 1.—The July report of the 
Pacifie Northwest Demurrage Bureau shows that 88,892 
cars were reported during the month, and 3,638, or four 
ber cent, held overtime. In July, 1910, the number of 
Cars reported was 91,425, of which 5,894 were held 
after the expiration of the free time allowance. 
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ATTACKS RESTRICTED RATES 


New Orleans Alleges Steam Lines Prefer British 
Ports in Export Tobacco Charges 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1—The New Orleans 
Board of Trade has brought a wholly new question 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in its com- 
plaint against the Illinois Central and the Louisville & 
Nashville. That organization complains that those car- 
riers are now and have been for a considerable length 
of time maintaining lower export rates, any quantity, 
carrying delivery to ship’s side, on unmanufactured to- 
bacco in hogsheads from Owensboro and Henderson to 


_New Orleans when destined to Liverpool and Bristol, 


England, than the rates, any quantity, they publish and 
charge on tobacco of the kind named from the before- 
mentioned points to New Orleans when destined to 
European points other than the British ports named. 


The complaint was directed to the New Orleans 
Board of Trade by agents of various steamship lines 
plying between New Orleans and the European ports, 
the complaining agents being: Ross & Heyn, for the 
Head Line, to Belfast and Dublin, for the Maclay-Pren- 
tice Line to Glasgow, and the Pierce Line to Genoa 
and Naples, Italy; the Texas Transport & Terminal 
Company, agents for the Hamburg-American Line, to 
Hamburg, Germany, the French Line to Havre, Bordeaux 
and Dunkirk, France, and the Creole Line to Genoa; 
S. A. Cosulich, general agent for the Austro-American 
Steamship Company, plying between New Orleans and 
Trieste; A. K. Miller & Co., general steamship agents, 
operating vessels to different European ports. 


The gravamen of their charge is that these carriers 
discriminate against every European port in favor of 
Liverpool and Bristol, England, by charging higher rates 
for hauling tobacco destined to European ports other 
than Liverpool and Bristol than they do for performing 
the identical service for shippers of tobacco intended 
for those British points. 


The result, the Board of Trade maintains, is that 
the volume of export tobacco business passing through 
New Orleans is smaller than it would naturally be if 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Illinois Central were 
compelled to handle all tobacco intended for export for 
the same rates, 


In the technical vernacular of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, this is a case of “restricted rates” 
applied to export business. In domestic commerce re- 
stricted rates have been heretofore dealt with by the 
Commission and condemned, but this is the first time 
the regulative power of the Commission has been in- 
voked in the matter of export rates. 


The rate on tobacco made by the defendant car- 
riers to Liverpool, via New Orleans, is 21% cents per 
100 pounds, and 22 cents to Bristol. To all other points 
the rate is 25 cents. The complaint is particularly 
against the discrimination of from 3 cents to 344 cents 
per 100 pounds in its application to Dublin and Belfast. 
The prayer of the complainant is that the 21%4-cent rate 
be prescribed for the carriers no matter what the for- 
eign destination of the tobacco may be. 









































































































































MAY SUE UNDER SHERMAN ACT 


Conference of Government Lawyers May Result 
in Further Action Against Coal- 
Carrying Roads 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The possibility of 
more suits under the anti-trust act against the railroads 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia that made an 
adjustment of lake coal rates at the more or less cele- 
brated meeting under the leadership of the Pennsylvania, 
as charged in the government’s bill of complaint filed 
at Cleveland, is presented by the fact that O, E. Har- 
riscn, the special assistarit to the attorney-general in 
charge of the matter, has been in conference here with 
Mr. Fowler, the assistant to the attorney-general in cases 
arising under the anti-trust and interstate commerce acts. 

Mr. Harrison. who is stationed in Cleveland, has 
been digging into every phase of the so-called Hocking 
Valley deal. He has studied every pcint in connection 
with the adjustments. The memoranda of conferences 
on all phases of the coal situation are in his possession. 
At least that is what the officials of the so-called trust- 
busting staff believe with regard to the data in the 
Harrison portfolio. 

There is a close connection between the attorneys 
for the compjainants in the Boileau and West Virginia 
coal cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Mr. Harrison. Wade H. Ellis preceded Mr. Fowler 
in the office the latter holds and Harrison was Ellis’ 
principal adviser and personal friend. Ellis and Harri- 
son are Ohioans, and before Harrison came here he 
was attorney for the Ohio railroad commission, so that, 
in a general way, the two are as familiar with con- 
ditions brought about by the adjustment as those who 
made them. Harrison was sent to Ohio so as to be near 
the points where he could obtain additional data with- 
out too much traveling. He obtains desired information 
by suggesting, when he makes a request, that he much 
prefers the party-receiving the request shall “volunteer” 
the information, because he does not like to resort to 
the use of the subpcena duces tecum. 

In other words, he believes in using the full power 
granted to the Department of Justice under the deci- 
sions in the cases of Hale vs, Henkel, and, last May, in 
Baltimore & Ohio against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Data bfought out at the hearings of the Boileau 
and West Virginia coal cases, of course, reach his 
hands, so that if there is the slightest ground for 
further suits under the anti-trust act, the chances all 
are that they will be brought. 


TO PUT ON EXTRA FARE TRAIN. 

What is claimed to be the first extra fare train ever 
run to California will be put on the first of December 
by the Santa Fe. The new train, which will be known 
as the “Santa Fe de-luxe,”’ will be operated once a 
week between Chicago and Los Angeles via Kansas City 
and Albuquerque. A 63-hour schedule is to be main- 
tained. An extra fare of $25 will be charged in each 
direction. It is planned to incorporate all the latest 
wrinkles in traveling comfort on the new train, as well 
as the more standard conveniences. 
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LO! THE WICKED RAILROAD 


It Must Now Face the Charge of Abetting a 
Increase in Infant Mortality 








Washington, D. C., September 1.—In effect, if not jp 
terms, the Panhandle and its branches, the Cleveland 
Akron & Cincinnati, Pennsylvania Terminal Railwa 
Company and the Pittsbyrgh & Lake Erie, are accused 


in a complaint filed with the Interstate Commerce (oy). 
mission yesterday, of being responsible for any increase 


in infant mortality that may have taken place in the ter. 
ritcry served by them, by reason of an increase jp 
rates on canned milk put into effect by them on June 4 


The accusation is made in the complaint filed | 
the Whiteland Canning Company of Whiteland, Ind. |) 
the complaint mentioned, the complaining company says 

“It is not stretching the imagination severely 
hold the carriers responsible for any increase, of infant 
mortality in the territory affected by this unjust incre: 
in rates on canned milk.” The _ territory meant 
Official Classification territory, which, for the purpcses 
of the complainant, means Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 


The rest of the paragraph is as follows: 

“The securing to the public of pure milk, with con- 
sequent decrease in infant mortality and improvement 
in public health, is a matter of such vital _ import 
as to have attracted the attention cf philanthropic so 
cieties and individuals, physicians and state and mu 
nicipal boards of health, and one solution of the pure 
milk problem is the wider distribution of pure, clean 
and germless evaporated milk in hermetically sealed 
packages of ccnvenient size. Increasing the rates on 
canned milk results in higher cost to jobber and re 
tailer and ultimately the extra charge is passed on ¢ 
the consumer.” 


What the Commission will probably regard as the 
milk in the cocoanut, or, perhaps, in the can, in this 
case, is the matter ccntained in the paragraph following 
the preachment about infant mortality just quoted. In 
that paragraph, the complaining corporation says 

“Complainant further shows that it has contracts 
covering the sale of evaporated milk to wholesale gro 
cers, the prices on which were based on the rates that 
had been in effect for many years prior to June 1, 191) 
and which contracts do not expire until July 1, 1912. 1 
is impossible, therefore, for the ccmplainant to shift 
the burden of the increased rates to its customers until 
after the expiration of the contracts aforesaid.” 


Several years ago President Roosevelt’s attenticn was 
called to a suggestion in a complaint filed with the 
Commission that the attorney-general had been inf 
enced by corrupt motives. Without probably consideritg 
whether he had or had not the power to do so, Presiden! 
Roosevelt ordered the suggesticn stricken from the cot 
plaint, and the Commission did so. The Commissi0l 
has never made any attempt to limit complaints to the 
strictness observed in courts of equity as to what may 
or may not be put in bills of complaint. It is seldom 


that complainants undertake to make what might 
termed arguments in their bills or to bring in susse* 
tions, which, from their nature, cannct be proved 
disproved. 


The Commission permitted the challenged increase 
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running from four to fifteen cents per hundred pounds, 
to go into effect. The probability is that it will ignore 
the inference that, by permitting the higher rates which 
affect less than carload shipments, to go into effect, its 
members have arrayed themselves against those who are 
fighting for pure food and better public health. 

The Commission, some time ago, indicated that 


while, of its own motion, it would suspend many tariffs 
naming higher rates, it expected those affected by the 
proposed increases to show some interest in their own 


business by indicating to the Commission the effect 
upon them and the public generally of such tariffs as 
seemed to name unwarranted increases. 


Issues Supplemental Docket 


The Illinois railroad and warehouse commission has 
issued a supplemental docket of petitions for additions 
to and changes in the state classification to be con- 
sidered at the meeting of the board to be held at 
Chicago next Wednesday morning. The supplemental 
docket contains sixteen subjects. 

A specific rating is asked on mine wedges. Reduc- 
tions in the ratings on empty ice cream packages are 
requested. The commission is asked to provide a K. D. 
rating on band cutters and self-feeders for threshing 
machines, O. R. B., C., and rust or released. A seventh 
class C. L. rating is asked on egg box stuff, wooden, 
in mixed carloads with fillers. A lower rating is asked 
in galvanized sheet or steel troughs, S, U., nested, 
crated, or boxed, and on tanks,. S. U., nested or K. D. 
flat. Specific ratings are also wanted on sodium sul- 
phite,, sulphate of potash, typewriter boards, fillers, raw 
leaf lard and peroxide of hydrogen. The railroad com- 
mission suggests that descriptions, package specifications, 
etc., on cereal products and preparations be revamped 
sO as to remove ambiguity and that similar action be 
taken with respect to empty barrels and kegs. 

Of perhaps widest general interest is the question 
of filing tariffs with the commission. The docket calls 
attention to the fact that the revised Illinois railroad 
law that went into effect July 1 of this year provides 
that transportation lines shall file, at date of issue, 
copies of their tariffs with the commission. This pro- 
Vision has been receiving the attention of a number of 
traffic representatives of Illinois lines, and the necessity 
‘or uniform rules and practices by such companies in 
the make-up of tariffs, providing a state railroad and 
Warehouse commission number, etc., has been consid- 
ered. The method of filing is also one toward which 
Some attention will have to. be directed. The point is 
made that, if desirable, a specific order to cover the 
tariff question should be issued by the state board. 





CUTS JOINT RATES ON LOGS. 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 1.—Acting on the com- 
plaint of J. M. Buck & Co., handle manufacturers, at 
Bluffton, the state railroad commission has issued an 
order directing the Grand Rapids & Indiana and the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western railways to reduce the 
joint rates on logs and bolts from Berne, Bryant, Geneva, 
Hoagland and Monroe, via Decatur, to Bluffton, to 4% 
cents. The rates now in effect are five and six cents. 
The lower rate is to become effective the 25th of the 
current month and is to continue for five years. 
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MUST ASSIST IN LOADING 


Requirement that Milk Shippers Must Delive 
Cans to Passenger Car Door Not 
Unreasonable 





Trenton, N. J., September 1.—Considering the pe- 
culiar character of passenger train milk traffic, it is 
not unreasonable to require the shipper or his agent 
to deliver cans at the car door; this is the dictum 
announced by the board of public utilities of this state 
in dismissing the complaint of George H. Potter and 
others against the Union Transportation Company. 
Neither can it be held, according to the commission, 
that such a regulation is unjustly discriminatory on the 
facts of record, nor can the carrier be deemed guilty 
of furnishing improper or inadequate service. 

The decision, in part, follows: 

“The complainants ship milk from Cookstown, Hor- 
nerstown, Davis and Cream Ridge over the railroad of 
the Union Transportation Company. The milk is con- 
signed either to Camden or to points on the seashore. 
The complainants are required to place their milk cans 
upon milk platforms, and, after waiting the arrival of 
the train, are required to hand the cans in at the door 
of the car. This requirement they contend is unrea- 
sonable, They aver that the requirement is also 
discriminatory, inasmuch as at Wrightstown, upon the 
same road, the carrier takes from the platform milk con- 
signed to shore points, and, without assistance from the 
milk shippers, loads the milk upon the car. 

“Milk of the aforesaid character partakes of some 
characteristics of both freight and passenger traffic. It 
is a commodity, but one that is peculiarly perishable. 
It is carried, therefore, in this case, and in many other 
cases, not on the ordinary freight trains, but upon pas- 
senger trains. Neither the analogy of ordinary freight 
traffic nor of crdinary passnger traffic is wholly ar: 
plicable to the carriage of milk. Passengers load and 
unload themselves. Ordinary package freight is loaded 
and unloaded by the carrier, unassisted, If the analogy 
of passenger traffic controlled, the dairy farmers might 
be expected to load the cans upon the cars without as- 
sistance from the train crews. If the analogy of ordi- 
nary package freight controlled, the carriers alone would 
be expected to load the milk from the platform on to 
the car.. In the absence of complete similarity of milk 
carriage to either service as ordinarily performed, we 
are bound to inquire into the reasons for the require- 
ment imposed by the carrier upon the shipper in this 
case, and into the presumable effect of said requirement. 

“We are not strongly impressed with the allegation 
made by the carrier that the additional expense which 
would be incurred if train hands were employed to 
load the cans upon the cars, would be unduly burden- 
some. The carrier’s gross earnings from milk are so 
nearly equal to the carrier’s gross earnings from ordi- 
nary freight that upcn the score of expense alone we 
doubt if the carrier’s requirement of aid, from the 
shipper, in loading milk, could be upheld. 

“Of greater force is the carrier’s contention that 
the movement of the train would be delayed, if train 
hands, unassisted, were to load the cans from the milk 
platform into the cars. This is a consideration which 
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affects the shipper of milk also. More than almost any 
other shipper he is interested in the speedy dispatch 
of trains carrying so perishable a commodity as milk. 
Moreover, the prevailing custom upon other roads is 
to require the dairy farmers or their employes ‘to de- 
liver the cans at the docr of the car. Especially where 
the number of cans is large, the testimony showed that 
the transfer of cans from the milk platform to the car 
door by the shippers resulted in a much prompter load- 
ing of the cars than wculd ordinarily result if the train 
hands performed the entire process of putting the cans 
from the platforms aboard the car. This fact seems 
to us to be the pivotal fact upon which the matter 
hangs. The region traversed by the road leased by 
the Unicn Transportation Company is an excellent dairy 
farm region, and is destined, apparently, to become a 
dairy farm region in an increasing degree. The devel- 
opment of the industry depends largely upon maximizing, 
or at least, not hindering, the celerity with which the 
milk traffic can be handled. 


“It is true that the development of thé industry 
depends also upon the setting cf reasonable rates, such 
as will afford the producer a fair margin of profit. But 
the matter of rates for milk carriage is not before us 
in the present case. 


“There remains to be considered whether the wait- 
ing imposed upon the dairy farmers, or the loss of 
time occasioned their employes, is a hardship of such 
magnitude as to modify the conclusions reached above. 
We do not think this to be the case, The practice of 
deputing to one or more of their number the task of 
handling all the cans up to the .car door, each for a 
few days at a time, minimizes the total loss of time 
involved. And the practice of the station agent, in post- 
ing the names of the sippers responsible for the loading 
for a particular period, seems to be entirely without any 
attempt to exercise undue authority on his part and 


in the real interest of all the milk shippers from a 
particular station. 


“It is true that at Wrightstown, where a milk car 
for Camden is hooked upon the train, the carrier was 
ordered by this board, in December, 1910, not to dis- 
establish what had there been the local custom for the 
train crews to load milk cans from the platform into 
the cars, without help, where the milk was consigned 
to shore points. We do not find, however, that it is 
unjust cr unreasonable that shippers, from points where 
the magnitude of shipments affords some special facili- 
ties, should enjoy reasonable advantages either in rates 
or in quality of service, which cannot be demanded 
as of right by shippers from points affording less traffic. 
Nor do we find force in the contention that, where 
wholesale consignments, as from a creamery, afford the 
advantage of a special car upon a siding, into which 
any consignor may load milk without waiting, such 
advantage works unjustly to the disparagement of others 
less fortunately circumstanced in this report. 


“In short, expeditious loading seems in the case 
under review to be one most essential desideratum, 
both to the shipper and to carrier. This is at present 
best served by the requirement now in force and with 


an increase in dairy farming in the region will become 
more and more imperative.” 
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SCORES INTERURBAN SERVICE 


Ohio Commission Finds Freight Facilities of 
Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Road 
Inadequate—Orders Improvement 





Columbus, O., September 1.—Freight service on the 
Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, an 
interurban electric, operating out of Cincinnati, has been 
declared inadequate by the public service commissicn of 
the state. In an order handed down Monday of this 
week the board orders an improvement in service and 
facilities and also takes the carrier to task for failure 
to keep its tariffs posted in such manner as would 
permit convenient public inspection. 

The findings of the commission, rendered in,a case 
brought by one Murphy, are as follows: 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF 


OHIO. 
D. W. Murphy, Complainant, 
VS. 
No. 132 
The Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland 
Traction Company, Defendant. 


According to notice to the parties, and order of 
commission, this matter came on for investigation a 
Milford, O., on July 14, 1911, upon the amended com- 
plaint of D. W. Murphy, prosecuting attorney of Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, in behalf of the public, the answer 


of said defendant, the’ Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland 
Traction Company thereto and the evidence. 
On the first, second, third, eleventh, twelfth and 


portions of the fifth causes of action, relating generally 
to the physical condition of the road of said defendant, 
no testimony was received, said causes of action not 
being proper subjects for incorporation in this form 
of complaint, and for the further reason that prior 
to this hearing, investigation had been made and 
structions issued by the commission in reference thereto 
After hearing the evidence, having fully investigated 
said matters, and being duly advised, the commission 
find, that said defendant, the Cincinnati, Milford & 
Loveland Traction Company, is not furnishing reasonably 
adequate service and facilities to the public in the 
following particulars, to wit: First, in that said defend- 


ant operates but one car for the transportation of !ess 
than carload freight, which results in undue delay 12 
delivering such freight; second, in that said defendant 


transports in said car simultaneously, dairy products, 
fruits, vegetables and other perishable freight, hogs, 
cattle, poultry and other miscellaneous freight; that 
said dairy products are injuriously affected by beins 
transported in close proximity to such other freight, 
especially by said live stock, and that all perishable 
freight is subject to and is damaged by delays in trals 
portation; third, in that said defendant has not in use 
a sufficient number of cars for transportation of carload 
freight. 

The commission further find, that said defendant, 
the Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Compaty, 
has practiced discrimination in the delivery of freisht 
at Milford, in that no fixed rule has been established 
to govern this feature of its operations, shipmefits ‘2 
some cases being delivered at the doors of consignees 
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and a like service refused in other and similar cases, 
the matter having been left to the discretion of employes. 


The commission further find, that the defendant, 
the Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, 
has not kept on file at its agency stations, freight and 
passenger tariffs accessible to inspection by the public, 
as required by law. 

It is therefore ordered, That the defendant, the 
Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, op- 
erate a car in the forenoon of each day of the week, 
from Blanchester to Cincinnati, for the transportation 
of milk and cream, said car picking up shipments of 
milk and cream at stations between Blanchester and 
Cincinnati, at which such shipments are offered; that 
it operate another car between Blanchester and Cin- 
cinnati daily, except Sunday, for the transportation of 
miscellaneous freight in less than carload lots; that it 
provide at least two suitable freight cars, in addition 
to any car or cars now in such service, for the trans- 
portation of freight in carloads. 

It is further ordered, That the defendant, the Cin- 
cinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, estab- 
lish, promulgate and enforce rules for the delivering 
of freight shipments in Milford that will operate with- 
out discrimination. 

It is further ordered, That the defendant, the Cin- 
cinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, file, or 
cause to be filed, its passenger and freight tariffs at 
each of its agency stations, at such place and in such 
manner as will permit of convenient inspection by the 
public. 


Commission Extends Orders 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The Commission 
has extended the effective date of its order, in No. 3324, 
Ridgewood Coal Company against the Lehigh Valley, 
from September 1 to September 15. In that case the 
Commission ordered the Lehigh to make a switch track 
connection for the coal company. 

The formal notice of extension of the effective 
date in the Duncan case, No. 1698, W. S. Duncan 
against the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al., 
involving the milling-in-transit privileges at Nashville, 
from August 1 to November 1, has also been given. The 
fact that such an extension had ben decided upon was 
published a few days ago. 





RESTORES COMPRESSION PRIVILEGES. 
Washington, D. C., September 1.—The Missouri Pacific 
and the Iron Mountain having restored the compression 
privilege, “all quantities,” to cotton shippers on the 
Arkansas & Western, to Memphis and St. Louis, the 
Commission to-day canceled its suspension and investi- 
gation order relating to Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. 

No. A-1612. The old tariff goes into effect to-day. 


DETENTION SHOWS WIDE RANGE. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, September 1,.—July figures of 
the Intermountain Demurrage Bureau show 19 roads 
reporting a total of 17,848 cars. The detention at indi- 
Vidual stations varied from .20 to 9.22 days per car. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions re- 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. It is 
available both to those who are members of the Traffic Service 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly in- 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. ws a a 

The General Liability of a Common Carrier by Law. 

Colorado.—“‘A carload of perishable freight was loaded 
on December 14, temperature being 29 degrees above zero, 
Shipment destined to El Paso, Tex. Instructions on bill 
of lading, “Ice car at Denver and re-ice to destination.” 
Railroad accepted car, and on December 17 cold wave 
passed over the country, temperature getting as low as 
13 degrees below zero. Car arrived at El Paso, Tex., on 
December 20, badly frozen. Is the railroad company liable 
for the damage, allowing car to be frozen in transit, 
carrying the above instructions? Should not the railroad 
have protected this shipment by putting same in the 
roundhouse and heating during this cold wave?” 


By law a common carrier is regarded as a practical 
insurer of the goods against all losses of whatever kind, 
with the exception of (1) those arising from what is known 
as the act of God, (2) those caused by the public enemy, 
(3) those arising from the act of the public authority, 
(4) those arising from the act of the shipper, and (5) those 
arising from the inherent nature of the goods. In all in- 
stances the carrier is required to exercise ordinary and 
reasonable care and diligence to secure the property com- 
mitted to its custody from loss or damage. When the 
property transported is perishable, it is the carrier’s duty 
to protect the same from heat and cold by being carried in 
ventilated or refrigerated cars. In selecting such cars the 
carriers must guard against the exigencies of such weather 
as. may reasonably be expected at the particular season 
of the year and latitude in which the shipment moved. 
If caught in an extraordinary or unprecedented cold for 
that season of the year, it might be said that the act of 
God was the immediate and proximate cause of the loss, 
and would come under the aforementioned exceptions and 
excuse the carrier from liability. Sometimes such contin- 
gencies are guarded against in the bill of lading under the 
term “Stress of weather.” It is very doubtful if a carrier’s 
duty to protect a given shipment from very cold weather, 
in addition to having provided suitable refrigerated cars, 
goes so far as to require it to place the car in a round- 


house. 
ok ok ok 


Sufficiency of Evidence Required in Damage Suits. 

Ohio.—‘‘We shipped a refrigerator to England, through 
an export agency at New York City, we received a bill of 
lading consigned to said agency, which agency received 
an export bill of lading via ocean line from New York to 
London. When it arrived there, after uncrating it was 
found that the solid porcelain was broken inside, and ren- 
dered it useless except to repair in our factory, and we so 
instructed our customer to return it to us, whereupon we 
shipped another. Our refrigerators are large, bulky arti- 


cles, weighing close to 1,000 pounds, and we enclose them 
in a crate of cypress lumber, one inch thick, so that it is 
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impossible to detect any damage until the crate is taken 
off, as even the severest kind of jolts will make no impres- 
sion on these crates. However, our customer in England 
has given us a sworn affidavit that the refrigerator was 
found broken even while the draymen were still there, so 
that the question of proving damage is not in issue. The 
question is, who can we hold liable for that damage? The 
railroad on the bill of lading to New York City would dis- 
claim liability on the ground that they made clean delivery 
to the steamship company, while the latter will maintain 
that it was damaged before it was delivered to them, while 
on account of the concealed nature of the damage, it can- 
not be shown where it occurred. Would it not be possible 
for us to make the railroad to New York City and the 
steamship company and railway in England joint defend- 
ants in a claim for damages, and allow the courts to pro 
rate the liability equally among all the carriers?” 


The law makes the carrier a practical insurer of the 
safety of the goods entrusted to it for carriage, except in 
those cases in which it is exempt either by law or by con- 
tract. If the shipper or owner can prove that when the 
goods were delivered to the carrier they were in good 
order, and that when delivered to destination they were 
in a damaged condition, a prima facie presumption will 
arise that the damage was occasioned by some cause for 
which the carrier was responsible. Since the contract of 
shipment includes delivery at destination, and since the 
damage might have been caused by the delivering carrier, 
your safest course would be to institute an action against 
the delivering carrier. If it cannot show that the goods 
were in a damaged condition when received by it, or that 
the damage was due to a cause for which by the law or iis 
contract it would be excused, it would be liable. While if 
it could show that the goods were.in a damaged condition 
when received by it, you still would have the right to sue 
the initial carrier. The Carmack amendment does noi 
apply to a rail and water shipment of the kind in question, 
and therefore you have no exclusive action against the ini. 
tial carrier (unless it contracted to assume liability beyond 
terminus of its own line), and the courts would not enter- 
tain a joint action against initial and delivering carriers, 
and pro rate the loss between them. 


ok ne * 


Rate Applicable on Portion of Shipment Exceeding Carload 


Minimum. 
Tennessee.—‘Shipper offers on one day, from one con- 
« for one consignee and destination, on one bill of 
latins, 24,000 pounds of a commodity taking minimum of 
14,000 pounds. Shipment was forwarded 17,000 pounds in 


one car and 7,000 in another car, and freight collected on 
the first car at actual weight and carload rate, and on the 
part lot in the second car at actual weight and less car- 
load rate. Would it not be permissible to pay the minimum 
of 20,000 pounds on the first car, and the actual weight at 
the carload rate on the part lot following? You will note, 
by reference to Rule 24D, Southern Classification 38, the 
application of the carload rate and actual weight on part 
car is not authorized except on commodities taking a mini- 
mum of 20,000 pounds or more; but in view of the ruling 
made by the Commission in Conference Ruling No. 152, to 
the effect that shipper had the right to pay the freight 
charges on fictitious weight in order to receive free icing, 
it occurs to me that he would have the same right to pay 
freight charges on fictitious weight in order to receive the 
benefit of the carload rate and actual weight on the part 
shipment forwarded in the second car.” 
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It is also made a part of Rule 24, Southern Classifica. Misquotec 
tion No. 38, that “The above rules will not apply on articles 
on which the standard minimum carload weight is less Tenn 
than 20,000 pounds, but such articles, when shipped eX arty in 
cess of one full carload, or carloads, will be charged for, ot bel 
so far as the excess is concerned, as though the excess aid not a 
were a separate shipment.” It therefore follows tha rent tha 
the the minimum carload weight established for the rate. Jus 


ment now in question is reasonable as based upon capacity point in ” 
of cars furnished and the needs of the shipper, the carrier 
would not be required to ship the excess at the carload 
rate, nor load the first car to a minimum of 20,000 pounds road peo] 
and charge only for the excess thereof at the less than is, but W 
carload rate. 


by way oO 


Rule 152, Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 5, is not in route 10 
point, inasmuch as the case involved therein was de 
in analogy to the carrier’s practice of applying the cai ascertain 
load rate and minimum on shipments of less weight where tions as 
the application of the less than carload rate would result agreed W 
in higher charges. A case more nearly in point is found ill find 
in Rule 273, wherein a shipment moved at point of origin Rul 
in a 40-foot car and was at junction point transferred into provide 
two 36-foot cars, there being no joint through rate, and and a re 
charges were collected at destination on the basis o! named, 1 
carloads from the point of transfer, the Commission shipmen 
ing, that in transferring the shipment, the connecting r r tO asi 
rier ought to have loaded the full minimum weight to mute gir 
one car and to have adjusted the charges on the balance How 
of the shipment in the second car at the less than carloa said ruli 
rate. rate Was 

* * * tore 


Demurrage Accruing Through Improper Loading 


Arkansas.—“We were making a clean-up at one of ou! In Rulin 
corn stations, and our agent there loaded a car conta g routed s 
half ear corn, and the other half baled hay. After th igher r 
was loaded, the railroad agent there refused to sig e nother 
bill of lading, stating that these two commodities the higt 
not mix. We told him to let the car come on, am 
would pay the minimum on the hay, and the minim: 
the corn, making two separate carload shipments. H 
not do this; in fact, we did not hear anything from 
In the meantime, the car accrued some demurrage, loc; 
was getting up in such large proportion that we had ny 
corn taken out of the car, and the hay shipped on d 
here, and we paid the demurrage. Please advise 
failure of the agent to send the car on, after havin: City 
ceived these instructions from us, would not caus¢ 
railroad company to remit this demurrage?” 


The National Car Demurrage Rules provide that 
diem charge is to be made on all cars placed or hel 
order of consignor for loading, after 48 hours from 
first 7 a. m. following such placement or being held. 
charge, however, must not be made if the delay wa 
direct result of some error or omission of the carrier 
in the particular instance cited, it would appear as 
error was that of the shipper and not that of the car 
It is the duty of the shipper to load and bill his shipn 
in accordance with the tariff regulations of the ca! 
over whose road the shipment is to move. If the 
did not provide for a mixed shipment of hay and co! ; 7 
move at a carload rate, the carrier’s agent could not , 
fully accept the same. Neither could he forward on 
of mixed corn and hay and bill and charge for the s 
as one carload of hay and one carload of corn wit! 
violating the provisions of the Act. 
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10 September 2, 1911 
fica- Misquoted Rate as Affected by Shipper’s Instructions Con- 
cles cerning Route. 

ess Tennessee.—‘“‘In. your issue of August 26 we note a 
eX- yarty in Colorado states they used rate of $1 on a ship- 
for, ment, but routed it over lines by way of which the rate 
ess did not apply. We do not agree with you in your state- 


if ment that the shipper cannot claim the benefit of the $1 
rate. Just recently we had a shipment of sewer pipe to a 

n Texas on which we inserted the published through 
the bill of lading. However, the rate did not apply 
of the route we showed in bill of lading. The rail- 
nds road people endeavored to collect lowest combination from 
we advised them the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ruled, where a shipper inserts both a rate and 


er B rate 


oad by way 


lan is, but 


route in a bill of lading and the rate cannot be protected 
led y way of the route shown, it is the duty of the carrier to 
ar ascertain whether the shipper prefers to have his instruc- 
ere tions as to rate or route followed. The railroad people 
ilt agreed with us, and, if you look the matter up, believe you 


ind ill find such a ruling was made.” 
les 159 and 286f Conference Rulings, Bulletin No. 5, 
that whenever a bill of lading shows both a rate 
ind and a route, but the rate does not apply over the route 
; named, that it is the duty of the carrier to forward the 
shipment via the route over which the stated rate applies, 
or to ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the 
te oute given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. 
However, answer to “Colorado” was not predicated on 


ani said rulings, because inquiry did not indicate that the $1 


rate was specifically stated in the bill of lading. It, there- 
fore, became a question as to the duty of a carrier to fol- 
ow shipper’s instructions concerning routing. The law 

hat point is correctly stated in answer to “Colorado.” 
In Ruling 243, the Commission held that where a consignor 
routed shipment through a junction point which took a 
higher rate, and bill of lading did not show lower rate via 
another junction point, that this was a shipper’s error and 
the higher rate must be collected. 





Oregon Plans Wide Rate Inquiry 


Salem, Ore., September 1.—A broad investigation into 


local distance and has been 
railroad Notice 
the schedules cf the Oregon Short 
held at Baker 
rates of the Ore- 
and Oregon-Washing- 
Company will be 


class commodity rates 
has 


Line 


lanned by the state commission, 


been given that 


e eonsidered at a meeting to be 


City the seventh of this month. The 


gon & California, Southern Pacific 


Railroad & Navigation taken up 


ssicn here September 29. Commercial organiza- 


lions of 


the various cities of the state have been asked 


io have representatives at these hearings. 


Commenting on the schedules of the Southern Pacific, 
the commission, in giving notice of the hearings, says: 

The said Southern Pacific Company has filed with 
the railroad commission of Oregon its. ‘Local, Joint and 
Proportional Freight Tariff No. 233, B, O. R. C. No. 435,’ 
ogether with its supplements numbered 34 and 35, which 
iff and its supplements name, others, in 


amcng sec- 


ton 2 thereof, certain distance, class and commodity 
fates which are applicable as stated by the tariff, when 
hot otherwise provided, between all of the stations upon 
the lines of railroad aforesaid, except Portland (Park 
Street), Portland (Jefferson street) and East Portland, 
Ore. The said tariff and its supplements aforesaid in 
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terms provide that rates named therein must not be 
used to make through rates upon interstate traffic. The 
said distance rates are named for the transportation of 
property taking class rates, for varying mileages, in ten 
classes, namely: Classes numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 and 
classes lettered A, B. C, D and E; the classification of 
articles taking said classes is governed, except as other- 
wise provided by the said tariff No. 233 B, by the 
Western No. 46, O. R. C. No. 364, supple- 
and reissues thereof, filed by said South- 
ern Pacific Company with the above-named railroad ccom- 
mission of Oregon. 


Classification 
ments thereto 


“Said distance rates are also named for the trans- 
portation of certain commecdities for varying mileages, 
namely: Grain, flour and mill feed, potaoes and onions, 


and articles specified in item 33, page 8 of the said tar- 
iff, in mixed carloads; hay and straw in 
compressed bales, in straight cr mixed carloads: 


straight or 
salt, in 
carloads; lumber and articles specified in item 37, page 


9, of the said tariff, in straight or mixed carloads; 
brick (except glazed or enameled), common, pressed, 
paving, fire or building, straight or mixed carloads: 


cinders, clay (in bulk), concrete or cement blucks (plain, 
not oranamental), for building or paving 
straight gravel’ and sand, straight or 
(common) and granite, 
straight or mixed carloads; 
and mules in single-deck 


purposes, 
carloads; mixed 


carloads; stone rough, sawed or 


also for horses 
‘ars; sheep and goats in double- 


crushed, 


deck cars; cattle, hogs, sheep and goats in single-deck 
cars, 

“That the distance, class and commodity rates named 
by the said tariff No. 233 B are the rates which are 


imposed and charged by said Southern Pacific Company 


Oregon intrastate transportation of freight 
distance, 


for the taking 


class or commodity 
tariff. Said 
said tariff, 


and 35, 


rates according to the 


terms of the said rates are fully set forth 


and shown in the together with its supple- 
tariff 
Company 
Oregon aforesaid are 
expressly referred to for greater particularity as 


rates herein intended to be 


ments numbered 34 
filed 


railroad 


and the said 
by said Southern Pacific 
commission cf 


and 
supplements as 
With the 
hereby 


to the described.” 





MINIMUM CHARGE CASE TO COURT. 
Ind., September 1.—While 
appears lacking, there is an 
that the railroads will probably 
railroad 
increase in the 
Much 
Interstate 


Indianapolis, definite an- 


nouncement understanding 
appeal 
commission 
minimum 


here from the 


decision of the state refusing to 


permit an charge on single 


shipments. will depend, of course, on the ruling 


of the Commerce Commission cn the 
affects 


action 


same 
question, as it 
that 
up pending the 


interstate commerce. It is ex- 


pected any against the state will 


of the opinion of 


decision 
be held promulgation 
the national rate board, 


BOOSTS ST. PAUL SWITCHING. 


St. Paul, Minn., 1.—The St. 
& Terminal Railway Company has increased the switch- 
Paul 


stock are 


September Paul Bridge 


Paul and St. from 


ing rates between South St. 
$2.50 to $3 
affected. It is 
without profit. 


All commodities but live 
that 


per car. 


claimed the lower rates have been 


eecerrc= 


ogee eneomenarae 

















Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


Aberdeen Lumber Co. vs. Virginian 


Ry. et al (4328). 

Complainant alleges that rates 
charged by defendants from points 
on Virginian Railway, to stations 
on P. & L. E. Ry. are excessive, 
unreasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and inves- 
tigation defendants be made to an- 
swer such charges, to cease and 
desist from said violation, and to 
put in force more reasonable and 
just rates. 


Baird, A. E., Lumber Co., vs. L. & N. 


(4344). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ant charged for the transportation 
of one carload of yellow pine lum- 
ber, shipped March 13, 1911, from 
Galivers, Fla., to Springfield, Tenn., 
a rate of 23c per 100 lbs., when at 
the time of shipment there was in 
effect a combination of local rates 
of 21c. 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate charged by defendant is ex- 
cessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendant may be 
made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said viola- 
tion, to put in force more reason- 
able and just rates and asks repa- 
ration in the sum of $7.40. 

John R. Walker, attorney for 
complainant, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ball, Chas. R., Lumber Co. vs. Tex. 


& Pac. et al, (4339). 

Complainant alleges that during 
the months of June, July, August, 
September and October it shipped 
30 cars of yellow pine lumber and 
crossties from Zimmerman, tus- 
sel Spur, Provencal, Montrose and 
Natchez, La., on the Tex. & Pac. 
Ry., and from Mansfield, La., on the 
Mansfield Ry. & Transp. Co.. to 
Acme, Tex., and was charged a rate 
of 27%c, which complainant claims 
to be excessive, unreasonable and 
unjust, inasmuch as it exceeded 
the rate of 21%4c afterwards estab- 
lished. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer. such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, and asks reparation 
in the sum of $1,012.75. 

Emerson Bentley, attorney, Post- 
office Box 683, Shreveport, La. 


Baxter, Geo. S., & Co., American 


Lumber & Timber Co. and the 
German Co, vs. Ga. Sou. & Fila. 
(4323). 

Complainants allege that the 
rates charged by defendant on 
erossties from various points in 
reorgia to Jacksonville, Fla., are 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants be 
made to answer such charges, to 
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cease and desist from said viola- 
tion, to put in force more reason- 
able and just rates, and asks rep- 
aration in such sum as Commission 
may consider complainant entitled 


to. 
Commercia] Club of the City of Du- 


luth, The, vs. B. & O. et al. (4335). 

Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants on all classes 
are excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just, from various points to the city 
of Duluth, as compared with rates 
in and around Duluth, and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants may be made to 
answer such charges, to cease and 
desist from said violation, and to 
put in force more reasonable and 
just rates. 

F. W. Sullivan, attorney for com- 
jlainant, 1108-12 Alworth Bldg., Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Clinton Sugar Refining Co., The, of 


Clinton, Ia., vs. C. B. & Q. (4332). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ant has issued a certain tariff, en- 
titled Sup. 1 to C. B. & Q. G. F. O. 
No. 8039-A, I. C. C. No. 10186, which 
has the effect of advancing the rates 
on giucose and other corn products 
from stations in Illinois and Iowa 
on C. B. & Q. to points in Illinois, 
Kentucky and Missouri. 

Complainant alleges that the ad 
vanced rates made effective by Sup. 
1 to above tariff are excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and investiga- 
tion defendant may be made to an- 
swer such charges, to cease and de- 
sist from said violation, and to put 
in force more reasonable and just 
rates. 


Fullerton Lumber & Shingle Co., Ltd., 


The, of Vancouver, B, C., vs. The 
Bellingham Bay & B. C. R. R., Can. 
Pac., Can. Nor., Nor. Pac. and Gt. 
Nor. (4333). 

Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants for the trans- 
portation of lumber from points in 
Washington to points in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba are excessive, unreason- 
able and unjust, and prays that after 
due hearing and investigation de- 
fendants may be made to answer 
such charges, to cease and desist 
from said violation, to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$1,467.68. 


Gilreath-Durham Co. vs. Sou. Ry and 


Old Dom, 8S. S. Co. (4327). 
Complainant alleges that rate 
charged by defendants on lamp 
woods, from New York, N. Y., to 
yreenville, S. C., of $1.14 per 100 
lbs., excessive unreasonable and 
unjust, that a just and_ rea- 
sonable rate should not exceed 
$1.05 per 100 Ibs. and should not 
exceed the rates charged from 
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New York, N, Y., to Atlanta, Ga, 
a point more distant than Greep. 
ville. Complainant prays that afte; 
due hearing and investigation de. 
fendants be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist fron 
said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and asks 
reparation in such sum as Com 
mission may consider complainant 
entitled to. 

Lipscomb Russell Co. vs. Sou, R 
and Old Dom. S. S. Co. (43826) 

Complainant alleges that the rat 
charged by defendants on coffee, 
roasted, from New York, N. Y.. to 
Greenville, S. C., of 60 cents per 
100 lbs, is excessive, unreasonable 
and unjust, and that a just and 
reasonable rate should not exceed 
56 cents. Complainant prays that 
after due hearing and investigation 
defendants be made to answer! 
such charges, to cease and desist 
from said violation, to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates, 
and asks reparation in the sum 
of $8. 

Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis 
Furniture Board of Trade of St 
Louis vs. Anderson & Saline River 
R. R. et al. (4336). 


Complainants allege that the dé 
fendants, effective Jan. 5, 1911, and 
Jan. 14, 1911, advanced all rates o! 


lumber one cent per 100 Ibs. from 
points in Southwestern Territory to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Complainants allege that the said 
advance in rates is excessive, un- 


reasonable and unjust, and pray that 
after due hearing and investigation 
defendants may be made to answer 


such charges, to cease and desist 
from said violation, and to put in 
force more reasonable and just rates 

Blair, Drayton & Hillyer, attor 
neys for complainants, Colorado 
Bldg., Washington, N. C. 

Markley Hardware & Mfg. Co., The, 
of Greenville, S. C., vs. Sou. Ry. and 
Clyde S. 8S. Co. (4331). 

Complainant alleges that defend: 
ants charge excessive, unrea bl 
and unjust rates on indurated [ibe! 
ware water coolers and gla bot 
tles, between New York, N. )\ nd 
Greenville, S. C., because th eX 
ceed the rate from New Y to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and _ investigation nd 
ants may be made to answ: ch 
charges, to cease and desis! om 
Said violation and to put in iorce 
more reasonable and just rati 


Mattison Box & Lumber Co. vs. Erie 
R. R. (4825). 

Complainant alleges duri! the 

course of its business it has Te 


ceived at Newark, N. J., from 
points in Maine, New York, \'™ 
ginia, and other states, 49 cars 
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September 2, 1911 


of lumber. Complainant alleges 
that defendant collected demurrage 
charges in the sum of $1,664, which 
charges, it claims, are excessive, 
unreasonable and unjust. Com- 
plainant prays that after due hear- 
ing and investigation defendant 
be made to answer such charges, 
to cease and desist from said vio- 
lation, to put in force more rea- 
sonable and just rates for demur- 
rage, and asks reparation in the 
sum of $1,640. 


Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Assn. of 


New Albany, Ind., et al., vs. Aber- 
deen & Asheboro et al. (4338). 
Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants on all classes 
from various southern points to 
New Albany, Ind., are excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust, in compari- 
son with rates charged by defend- 
ants to points beyond and to St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Evansville. 
Complainant prays that after due 


hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 


charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and asks 
reparation in whatever amount the 
Commission may deem just and 
reasonable. 

Hines & Norman, 
complainants, Paul 
Louisville, Ky, 

New Orleans Board of Trade vs. Ill. 
Cent. and L. & N. (4330). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ant carriers are now, and have 
been for quite a time, maintaining 
lower export rates on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco when coming from 
Owensboro and Henderson, Ky., to 
shipside, ‘New Orleans, La., when 
destined to Liverpool and Bristol, 
Eng., than they have in effect from 
and to the same points when des- 
tined to Belfast and Dublin, Ire- 
land, and other European ports, 
Complainant alleges that said lower 
rates give an undue advantage to 
manufacturers shipping to Liver. 
pool and Bristol, Eng., and dis- 
criminate against manufacturers 
shipping to Dublin, Belfast and 
other European points. and is the 
cause of a large amount of trade 
being lost to the port of New 


attorneys for 
Jones Bidg., 








Iesues Statistical Tables 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
WESTORY BUILDING, 

Washington, D. C., September 1.—The statistical data 
prepared under the direction of Frank Lyon as attorney 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission for use in the 
general rate advance cases last year has been issued 
The book is a reprint from 
Senate Document 725, the full report of the rate hear- 
ings, and comprises about 300 pages. 

It shows the mileage, cost of road and equipment, 
revenues and expenses, 
profit and loss account, and analyses of the operating 
culverts, 
renewals, conducting transportation, fuel, train service, 
loss and damage payments, relation of maintenance ac- 
counts to expense of conducting transportation, freight 


as a separate document. 


capitalization, 


expenses for rails, ties, bridges, 
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Orleans, La. Complainant prays 
that after due hearing and inves- 
tigation defendants be made to 
answer such charges, to cease and 
desist from said violations, to put 
in force more reasonable and just 
rates on shipments destined to 
Dublin, Belfast and other European 
points, and for such further orders 
as Commission may consider com. 
plainant entitled to. 


Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. The, 


of Ada, Okla., vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
(4337). 

Complainant alleges that the 
rate charged by defendants on Port- 
land cement from Ada, Okla., to 
Shreveport, La., of 17c per 100 Ibs., 
is excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just. 

Complainant prays that the Com- 
mission will suspend the operation 
of I. C. C. No. 759, which advances 
the rate from 15c to.17c. 

Complainant alleges that a rea- 
sonable and just rate for the trans- 
portation of cement from Ada., 
Okla., to Shreveport, La., would be 
12%c, and prays that after due hear- 


ing and investigation defendants 
may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 


said violation, to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates. 

Will H. Hart, attorney for com- 
plainant, Ada, Okla. 


Rhinelander Paper Co., The, vs. M. St. 


P. & S. S. M. (4341). 

Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendant for the trans- 
portation of pulpwood, from points 
in Michigan to Rhinelander, Wis., are 
excessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
inasmuch as they exceed the rates 
from same points in Michigan to 
competitive points. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates. 


Rulman, E., vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
(4324). 
Complainant alleges that’ the 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rates charged by defendants on 
steel furnaces and wire baskets 
from Schulenburg, Tex., to points 
east of Mississippi River are ex- 
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cessive, unreasonable and unjust, 
and prays that after due hearing 
and investigation defendants be 
made to answer such charges, to 
cease and desist from said viola- 
tion, and to put in force more 
reasonable and just rates, and for 
such further orders as Commission 
may consider complainant entitled 
to. 


Wharton Steel Co., The, vs. D. L. & 


W., C. R. R. of N. J., L. V., Lehigh & 
H. R., Erie, West Shore, N. Y. C. & 
H. R. and P. R. R. (4338+). 

Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants on iron ore 
from Kanes and other points in New 
York to points in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania are excessive, unrea- 
sonable and unjust, when compared 
With the rates charged by defend- 
ants on iron ore from Buffalo and 
Port Henry, N. Y., to same points. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, and asks reparation 
in the sum of $4,000.00. 

Geo. W. Jackson, attorney for com- 
plainant, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., The, vs. 


P. & R. and P. R. R. (43840). 

Complainant alleges that defend- 
ants compelled it to do its own 
switching at its plant at Ivory Rock, 
Pa., and that it is compelled to 
switch its cars from the interchange 
track to the points of loading and 
unloading and to return them 
thereto loaded or empty. 

Complainant alleges that at the 
Schuylkill Iron Woks of complain- 
ant at Conshohocken, Pa., the de- 
fendants performed the switching, 
service. 

Complainant alleges that at com- 
petitive points the defendants per- 
form the switching and by so doing 
discriminate against said complain- 
ant, 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defendants 
may be made to answer such 
charges, to cease and desist from 
said violation, and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates. 

Clemen B. Wood, attorney for 


complainant. 








service and operating statistics, operating revenues and 


passenger operating statistics for the following 22 roads: 


Burlington, St. 
New 


Wabash. 


income account, 
repairs and 


rate inquiry, 


Santa Fe, Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & Maine, Central 
of New Jersey, Chesapeake & Ohio, Alton, Northwestern, 
Paul, 
Iowa Central, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Lehigh Valley, 
York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
In addition, it contains comparative tables of 
financial and operating statistics for the same lines. 


Rock Island, Lackawanna, Erie, 


New Haven, Norfolk & Western, 


CASWELL TO REPRESENT TANNERS. 

A. B, Caswell, manager of the Milwaukee Tanners’ 
Freight Bureau, has been selected by the National Tan- 
ners’ Association to represent the interests of the tan- 
ning industry of the country at the hide and wool freight 
which opens before Interstate Commerce 


Commissioner Prouty at Chicago the sixth of this month. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


On Railway and Other Questions of National and Local Interest, 





In these columns, we aim to give current newspaper comment on live topics; the publication of an editorial 
here carries with it neither the approval or disapproval of the opinions therein expressed.—The Traffic Service Bureau, 





Scientific management in all industrial and com- 
mercial affairs has been developed to a high point, and 
the suggestion of Attorney Brandeis of Boston that it 
should be more cultivated by the railroads of the country 
has no doubt borne fruit. ‘ 

For example, the Pere Marquette road recently is- 
sued a circular to its employes reminding them that 
economy of the company’s property is a great virtue 
in its workmen, and putting in illystrative form the 
value of some of the little things. They are reminded 
that when they waste a two-cent stamp the company 
has lost the equivalent of hauling one ton of freight 
three miles and a half. A broom is equivalent to the 
haul of a ton of freight thirty-five miles. And he who 
breaks a lantern has set the company back the equiva- 
lent of a ton of freight hauled a hundred miles. 

Some two dozen such comparisons are given, and 
as a lesson in the economy of taking care of the little 
things they are striking and doubtless will be effective. 
Also to assist railway commissions in determining rea- 
sonable freight rates they might be of some use, being 
in the nature of state’s evidence. Does a railroad in 
Nebraska, for instance, haul a ton of freight from Omaha 
to Columbus for twenty-five 2-cent stamps plus a rea- 
sonable profit on investment?—Omaha World-Herald. 

* * * 

Announcement is made that the railroads are con- 
sidering an increase of transcontinental rates as a con- 
sequence of the recent ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Reno and Spokane cases. It 
is quite doubtful whether the transportation companies 
will see their way to any such conclusion. All increase 
of rates for the purpose named would in the great ma- 
jority of instances defeat its own purpose and would 
simply result in giving the bulk of the intercoast trade 
to the water routes. It would obviously aggravate in- 
stead of relieving the situation that confronts the rail- 
roads. 

It seems unfortunate that the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be treated in a sectional 
and apparently partisan spirit by some of the interior 
press. This condition has been somewhat intensified by 
an unhappy remark of Gregson of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, who said that the order of the 
Commission “moves interior cities to the seaboard,” 
That is not a fair description of the effect of the order 
and if it were it would attribute a miracle to the Com- 
mission. 

The order does not in any respect deprive the sea- 
board cities of their advantages in geographical position 
and their contact with competition by sea. It will have 
the effect of compelling a fuller use of those advantages, 
and the sooner the Los Angeles jobbers whom Mr. 
Gregson represents begin to realize and act on the 
situation so creatéd the earlier will the position be 
cleared up. San Francisco has been preparing for the 


new conditions for some time, with the result that 
active competition by sea has been instituted. Under 
the new rule the volume of that competition is certain 
to be greatly increased. The other coast cities will be 
compelled, and the sooner the better, to follow the 
example set here. 

The decision of the Commission contains this passage: 

“A commodity is entitled to something more than a 
reasonable rate; it is entitled to a nondiscriminatory 
rate. <A carrier may not say, ‘We will give to this 
community a reasonable rate,’ and meet the full require- 
ment of the law; it must view its rates as a whol 
and see to it that they affect no advantage or preference 
to one community over another which does not arise 
necessarily out of the transportation advantages which 
the one has over the other.” 

As an abstract proposition this is true. Applied in 
a concrete way it is nonsense. The Commission might 
with equal justice say that Nebraska is entitled to an 
equally good climate with California. There is cbvious 
discrimination against the people of Nebraska, Iowa or 
Alaska by reason of their disadvantages of climate, but 
it is not clear how any government bureau can correct 
the injustice. It is very much the same with the dis 
crimination in the cost of freights enjoyed by the coast 
cities. No commission can, as Mr. Gregson‘ says, ‘move 
the interior cities to the seaboard,” and no such intent 
was carried in the order. If the trading points of the 
interior prove to have gained something by the decision 
and obtained more reasonable rates, we should all re- 
joice, but the result cannot be to remove the dis- 
crimination in favor of coast points, because that is 
based on the unalterable facts of geography when the) 
are put to commercial use.—San Francisco Call, 


* * * 


Conditions have changed in the management of rail- 
roads and other semi-public corporations since the old 
days. It is no longer regarded as safe or wise to openly 
exploit “the public-be-darned” policy. The good-will of the 
public is an asset of commanding value, and the best con- 
ducted railroad companies will use their strongest en- 
deavor to secure it. An excellent medium for the attain- 
ment of this end has been established by the [Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi railroad companies. 
They have instituted an educational bureau from which 
are sent out at intervals bulletins for the instruction of 
their employes, not in their perfunctory and routine duties, 
which are attended to by heads of departments, but in the 
more subtle and elusive points of service that involve char- 
acter and temperament. 

The subject of the latest homily is “The Value of Cour- 
tesy,” and its author is Vice-President and General Man- 
ager W. L. Park. His treatment of it is illumining and 
exhaustive, yet thoroughly practical. It is perhaps only one 
key in the scale of personal success, but he plays upon it 
with so masterly a touch that it produces various results. 
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While it is addressed to the employes of the lines under 
nis direction, it might be read with profit by workers—yes, 
and even idlers—in every walk of life. Some of his defini- 
tions are admirable. For instance, “Courtesy and affability 
do not require one to be a sycophant nor to do or practice 
anything humiliating or repulsive to one of gentlemanly 
instincts; nor is it desirable that an employe obtrude him- 
self on the patrons of a road indiscreetly or inoppor- 
tunely. Ordinary discretion teaches the right method.” 

But perhaps the statement which will most impress 
those to whom it is immediately addressed is to the effect, 
“that courtesy is essential to those who desire advance- 
ment must be accepted as a fact. Other things 
being equal, the employe who is uniformly civil and cour- 
teous in his dealings with the public and his fellow em- 
ployes is very likely to be given preference. . . . It 
indicates strength of, character and a previous self-disci- 
pline that insure calm, judicial consideration of important 
matters in emergencies.” The warning is also given that 
“one discourtesy will offset many courtesies,” and it is 
therefore important that self-restraint should never be lost. 
“4 railroad for which all employes are loyally endeavoring 
to win the good-will of the public would need no better 
advertisement—it would stand invincible against the com- 
petition of other lines.” 

But if all this may properly be required of the em- 
ployes, how about the patrons? For them the railroads 
can hardly undertake to set up a code of manners. They 
will act upon their own impulses and according to their 
own standards. But courtesy begets courtesy and a uni- 
formly courteous service helps to make a courteous public. 
It may seem a little strange to regard the railroads as 
evangels of politeness, but if all were conducted according 
to the terms laid down in this bulletin, they wouid, to no 
small extent, win that distinction. The traveling public 
represents a large measure of unreasonableness, but that 
is good material for the railroad employe to practice upon. 
Ifhe can meet and soften that attitude with a smile and a 
service, he ought to find his relations in the ordinary social 
contacts very comfortable.—Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 

* * * 

many reasons why the railroads can 
afford to do the commutation business at very low 
rates. The density of traffic is far greater than on 
the general lines, and there is very little baggage. The 
railroad is not carrying free a trunk weighing 150 pounds 
With each passenger. Most of the cities of Europe 
lave extremely low commutation rates and they benefit 
the railroads as well as the people. The proposal to 
hake fifty-ride tickets not transferable is rather petty 
business. The companies will get a little additional 
revenue, probably, but not very much, and they will 
acquire a good deal of ill-will—Philadelphia Record. 


There are 


Craffic World Changes 


The recent reorganization of the staff of Wells, Fargo 





& Co,, following the acquisition of the business hereto- 
fore controlled by the Pacific Express, resulted in the 
extension of the division operation from three to eight 
departments under the supervision of the president and 
4 vice-president and general manager at Chicago and 
San Francisco. E. A. Stedman will be the ranking ex- 
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ecutive officer at Chicago and A. Christeson will con- 
tinue at San Francisco. R. A. Wells, vice-president and 
general manager at Kansas City, has resigned and the 
position has been abolished. C. H. Gardiner holds the 
portfolio of secretary, with offices at New York. Other 
principal officers are: B. H. River, treasurer, New York; 
Richard Burt, controller; E. E. Honn, general auditor; 
C, W. Stockton, commerce counsel; J. D. Ludlow (de- 
ceased), general traffic manager, New York; C. R. Gra- 
ham, traffic manager, San Francisco; G. -F. Johnson, 
traffic manager, Houston; G. S. Lee, traffic manager, 
New York; D. TT. Mervine, general superintendent of 
transpcrtation, Chicago; E. E. White, general superin- 
tendent of stables and equipment, Chicago; W. W. 
Fulmer, general purchasing agent, Chicago; A. G. Bran- 
denburg, general supply agent, Chicago; F. J, Hickey, 
superintendent, Greater New York department, New York: 
H, B. Calkins, general superintendent, Chicago department: 
T. M. De Witt, general superintendent, eastern depart- 
ment, Cleveland; G. B. Simpson, general superintendent, 
northern department, Chicago; O. J. Peterson, general 
superintendent, central department, St. Louis; G. A. 
Taft, general superintendent, southern department, Hcus- 
ton; E. R. Jones, general superintendent, southwestern 
department, Los Angeles. There is also a northwestern 
department, but without general superintendent, the vari- 
ous superintendents reporting direct to the vice-president 
at San Francisco. 

The general offices of the Tonopah & Tidewater 
Company have been removed to Oakland, Cal. 

The office of general agent of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Company at Cincinnati, O., has been abolished. 
H. W. Hoey has been transferred to Columbus, O., with 
the title of traveling freight agent. 

James Fitzsimons, general agent of the freight de- 
partment of the Delaware & Hudson Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill,, has been promoted to the 
office of general eastern freight agent, with headquarters 
at Albany, N. Y., vice the late H. C, McCullough. G. H. 
Israel succeeds Mr. Fitzsimons at Chicago. 


Higher Rate Releases Cars 





San Francisco, Cal., September 1.—Figures submitted 
by the Pacific Demurrage Bureau in its latest special 
report on comparative demurrage rates would seem to 
enforce the point so often made by E. E. Mote, man- 
ager, that there was an intimate relation between the 
percentage of release and the demurrage rate; that as 
the rate increased, detention declined. 

It will be recalled that from June 19, 1909, to April 
30, 1911, the intrastate demurrage rate in California 
was $6 per car per day and that, effective May 1, 1911, 
the state rate was cut to $3. On interstate traffic a 
$1 per car per day rate has been in effect. Comparing 
the results under the $6 and $3 rates with those ob- 
tained under the lower interstate penalty, Mr. Mote says: 


“Of cars subject to the $3 rate reported by Cali- 
fornia agencies, 01.12 per cent were held overtime, an 
increase over the same month cf last year of 0.18 
per cent, and an increase in delay after the free time 
of 32/100 day per car. Of cars subject to the $1 rate, 
05.34 per cent were held overtime in California and 
05.30 per cent in other territory. 
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“Twenty-two months’ actual experience with a $6 
rate, followed by two months at a $3 rate on California 
state traffic compared with a $1 rate on interstate traffic 
in the same period shows that the higher rates applied 
at the terminals of San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Oakland released 98.52 per cent of the cars within the 
free time, while the $1 rate released but 91.15 per cent. 
In other words, that in proportion to cars subject to 
the different rates of demurrage there were six times 
the number held overtime at the $1 rate than at the 
$6 and $3 rates.” 

During the month before mentioned, July, 26 roads 
members of the bureau reported 145,926 cars, of which 
4,980 were held beyond the free time limits. In 1910, 
for the same month, 140,252 cars were reported, of 
which 4,667 were held after demurrage began to accrue. 


Issues Final Order on Phone Rates 





Albany, N. Y., September 1.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has made its final order in the 
matter of interborough telephone rates of the New York 
Telephone Company in Greater New York. 

An order was made June 1, 1911, reducing various rates 
which carried reductions of from 10 cents to 5 cents for 
messages between Manhattan and Brooklyn and between 
Manhattan and central station districts, Astoria and New- 
ton on Long Island, and reductions from 15 cents to 10 
cents for messages between Manhattan and central station 
districts, Flushing, Richmond Hill and Jamaica, on Long 
Island. The New York Telephone Company asked for 
modifications of the order, and the final order now provides 
for a 5-cent rate, instead of 10 cents, between Manhattan 
below One Hundred and Tenth street, West, and One 
Hundred and Third street, East, and that section of Long 
Island included between the Long Island Sound, East River, 
New York Bay, and a line beginning at Sixty-fifth street 
and New York Bay, following the route of the Bay Ridge 
extension and Manhattan Beach division of the Long Island 
Railroad easterly from New York Bay to New Lots avenue; 
thence easterly on New Lots avenue to Fountain avenue; 
thence northeasterly to the intersection of Blake avenue 
and Crystal street extended; thence easterly on Blake 
avenue to the boundary line between the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens; thence northerly on the boundary 
line between the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens to 
Forest Park; thence north across Forest Park to a point 
100 feet south of Myrtle avenue; thence easterly and paral- 
lel to Myrtle avenue to a point 100 feet east of Dry Harbor 
road extended; thence northerly and parallel to Dry Har- 
bor road through St. John’s cemetery to a point 100 feet 
south of North Hempstead road; thence northeasterly 
along North Hempstead road and 100 feet therefrom as 
far as Flushing Creek; thence northerly along Flushing 
Creek to Flushing Bay. It also provides for a 10-cent rate, 
instead of 15-cent, between Manhattan, between One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street, West, and One Hundred and Third 
street, East, and central station districts, Flushing, Rich- 
mond Hill and Jamaica, upon Long Island. 


These rates apply from regular subscribers’ stations 
for a connection of 5 minutes or less, and each additional 
5 minutes or fraction thereof may be charged as another 


call. 


To give the company a reasonable time to provide for 
the additions to its plant and equipment, which increased 
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service following reduced rates is sure to demand, the 
company is given until December 1, 1911, to put the re. 
duced rates in effect. 


The company has agreed to the terms of the order as 
now made. 


Holds Hearing To-day 





Oklahoma City, Okla., September 1.—The state cor. 
poration commission has announced a hearing for to-day 
on the following proposed schedule of rates on cotton, 
seed, cake, meal and hulls: 


Unginned Seed, cake Seeg 





Miles. cotton. and meal. hulls 
SS A ee ee re ee 6.0 3.0 3.0 
Wy hens bce catsbheekhathbes iw denmendan 7.0 3.8 3.6 
p | RE AN eee SR ES ee ee. 8.0 4.6 4.2 
DRG ch. ded oCaE MES RODS 6 CEOK 6 ee wee oc 9.0 5.2 4.5 
ee aos et pe eR ee ee 10.0 5.8 +, 
Se 0: tiee oc een oe be aloe tad) Se obs wR ini been 11.0 6.4 4.9 
BAU ss oS ou ae PERCE Com OU dieters i 12.0 6.8 5.0 
13.0 7.1 l 
14.0 7.4 2 
15.0 7.7 
‘SN 8.0 
8.3 
8.6 
8.8 
9.0 g 
9.2 9 
9.4 6. 
9.6 6.1 
9.8 f 
10.0 t 
10.4 6 
10.8 6. 
11.2 6.9 
11.6 7.1 
12.0 7.3 
12.4 7 
12.8 Aj 
13.1 7.9 
13.4 8.1 
13.7 8.3 
14.0 8.5 
22 14.3 8.7 
: 14.6 8.9 
RA isis b ak Stee Veta ata wiaes aed Bak eed 14.9 9. 
MME cobs iP eCe Oe kas os be be bee Mak oe 15.2 9.3 
PE leds +k ectdbddbhues eetlichdbatescectdtor 15.5 v 
ch Phe one wa lds sod ade ae eae Coe ae 15.8 9 
Pee REET LER E TREAT Tee ee 16.1 9 
nr G18 bs e-em dieik aiegaehwe +e wee e'a 16.4 1 
DSS nv ncesdtse Ab kte kaw e meee es oF 16.7 10 
, SRE a ree Oo eee oe eee ee 17.0 10 
Be 4a ataS <b es ke Wds.s Opnsdbopoesvabas 17.2 10 
Doh 66h tian withne Cue hte e oneal aes ve 17.4 10). 
RASA ae oars ee ae eres ae 17.6 10 
De idie lidlinwia' nc Bee cawes Vas bebe op eKewe hee 17.8 10. 
DG Aids +o te wo bie Ciro chee to thteeeh>-e's 18.0 10. 
I OTES ES © Ta seee Sk See ae a ee ee 18.2 10. 
a 6 hin ks O66GS ESR W ie UAE O eee e 18.4 10. 
ee ee ne rer, anaes ee aren 18.6 10.0 
i sa Fee eek de aidele ak oh iin Meee deo aes ee 18.8 10.9 
Minimum weights will be per carload: Unginned cotto! 
18,000, seed 25,000, seed cake 30,000, meal 30,000, ashes and hulls 


20,000 pounds. 


Rules on Free Transportation 





Trenton, N. J., September 1.—The public utilities 
board has announced the following rulings on the right 
of carriers under its jurisdiction to accord free trans 
portation or reduced rates: 


“1. Free transportation or transportation at less than 
regular rates may be legally accorded by a carrier where 
such transportation is of assistance in facilitating the 


administration of charities, and thus in line with the 
public policy of this state. 

“2. Reduced rates of fare for intrastate trips 10 
school teachers are prima facie discriminatory, and there 
fore illegal, unless there is a municipal contract with 
the carrier entitling the school teacher as a municipal 


employe to such reduced rate of fare. 
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the legality of railroad companies according to intrastate 
traffic the same free transportation specifically permitted 
to certain kinds of interstate traffic by the interstate 
commerce act. 

“4. Persons engaged by railroad companies to per- 
f.rm special services may be allowed free transportation 
for intrastate journeys in this state, only when the com- 
panies in all such cases avoid all illegal discrimination 
and when each company either universally grants such 
free transportation in said circumstances or universally 
abstains from granting such free transportation in such 
said circumstances,” 





SWITCHING CASE POSTPONED. 


St. Paul, Minn., September 1.—Hearing before the 
state railroad and warehouse commission on the question 
of reducing the size cf the free switching district in 
Twin Cities’ territory has been postponed until October 
31. The proposition involves the withdrawal of indus- 
tries served by the Belt Line from the switching ar- 
rangements and the substitution of distance tariff rates. 


Shippers Icecated at New Brighton are preparing to fight 
the move. 


MUST CONTINUE SWITCHING RATE. 


St. Paul, Minn., September 1.—The state railroad 
and warehouse ccmmission has been sustained by Judge 
Hallam of the District Court in its refusal to permit 
the Great Northern Railroad to substitute a rate of two 
cents per hundred pounds for the flat switching charge 
of $1.70 per car from the Ncrthwestern Elevator Com- 
pany at Minneapolis. The railroad, in applying to the 
courts for relief, claimed the carlot rate was discrimi- 
natory because available only to the elevator company, 
but the court held that the rate was open to all shippers. 


NEW ENGLAND LOSES DEMURRAGE FIGHT. 


Boston, Mass., September 1.—New England, it is 
announced, has lost its fight against the free time al- 
lowance of the unifcrm demurrage rules. The commis- 
sion, appointed at the suggestion of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has decided that the shippers use 
on an average only about 48 hours in loading and un- 
loading. Because of these results, obtained from actual 
computations, recommendations will be made that the 
72-hour allcwance that has been in effect on coal, grain 
and lumber be reduced to 48 hours. 


William Dunton Kerr 


Commerce Counsel 


Practice Before Insterstate Commerce and 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissions 


115 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Consultation Invited Telephones /Main 1550 


(| Auto. 51681 
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WANTED 


A traffic man of twelve years’ experi- 
ence, both railroad and industrial, also 
executive experience in commercial 
lines, desires change. Would consider 
investing. Excellent reference. 


¥-390, THE TRAFFIC WORLD, CHICAGO 


POSITION WANTED 


By a transportation man of wide ex- 
perience—familiar with American, 
Ccean and European freight rates 
and conditions, and with Import and 
Export Traffic. 


S-22,—TRAFFIC WORLD, CHICAGO 


















YOU NEED IT 


Railroad Traffic and Rates 


By EMORY R. JOHNSON and GROVER C, HUEBNER 


(UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA)I 


An unbiased text-book for the student of trans- 
portation, both in and outside of the railroad 
service. Explains in detail the development of 
the rate-making in different sections of the coun- 
try, the organization of the traffic departments 
of typical lines, the division of labur, the han- 
dling of Red Ball freight; how freight and pas 
senger records are kept. Freight, passenger, mail, 
express and Pullman traffic exhaustively treated 

This work is the result cf long study by its 
authors. In addition, it has had th» benefit of 
the criticism and suggestion of prominent rail- 
road men who are specialists in their particular 
fields. 

Two volumes, over 900 pages, illustrated with 
over 150 *xarts, maps and reygroductions of forms 
actually used on American railroads today. 
Thoroughly up-to-date. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, 


Custom House 
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Brokers, etc. 





CATHCART TRANSFER 
& STORAGE CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








BALTIMORE TRANS- 


FER CO. 
Light & Lombard Sts 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





MINN. TRANS. & STOR- 


AGE CO. 
122 S. 5th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












SOUTHWEST TRANS- 
FER & STORAGE CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA. 





THE BENEDICT WARE 
HOUSE & TRANS. CO 


rsth and Welton Stz. 
DENVER, 


COLO. 





STORAGE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


PHILADELPHIA WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 





BOWMAN TRANSFER §. 
& W. CO. 
708 E. Main St. 


RICHMOND, VA 





SEATTLE TRANSFER 
co. 


SEATTLE, 





WASH. 





GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 





| THE TOLEDO WARE- 
| HOUSE CoO. 

|  £309-19 Lagrange Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











CARLOAD RATES Less Carload Shipment 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


CHICAGO - 


- NEW YORK 


Operating nine warehouses, bonded and free. 
bined car service to and from all points; we are the pion ers. 


Regular com 


WAREHOUSEMEN—BANKERS—CUSTOMS BROKERS—FREIGHT FORWARDERS 








@UFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 
CO., 350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed 
facilities’’ for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


mm 


CMIGAGO, ILL. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bidg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WARBHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CoO., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and reshipping with- 
out teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 
tustom house attorneys. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING CO., 
Manhattan Building. Foreign and 
domestic freight forwarders, con- 
solidators, distributors, warehouse- 
men and custom house brokers. 

Our motto: SERVICE FIRST. 





DAVENPORT, IA. 


SCHICK’S EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CoO., 118 and 120 West Front Street. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agents; reshipping; storage; ware- 
house. Carloads or less consigned to 
our care will be delivered promptly. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


THE READING TRUCK CoO., Sixth and 
Congress Streets. Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. . Special attention given 
t6 distribution of carload freight for 
two or more parties. Merchandise de- 
livered as ordered. , 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CO., 330 
South Broadway. Baggage and freight 
distribution; consignments and car- 
loads our specialty. Established 1885. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 
and general storage. Drayage facill- 
ties. Cars promptly handled. Custom 
house entries attended to, Insurance 
18c. Track connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
carloads or less. Consignments 50 
licited, 


—————— 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER 
Kearns Building. General transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt. Established 1872. 
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THE TRAFFiC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this serviceP Small. 


actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


603-4-5 WESTORY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








You pay only for the time 


30 $. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO ILL. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments ef 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of eommerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial] and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
&re traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 


Officers 


J. C. Lincoln, President, 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President, 
Mgr. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Il, 
W. D. Hurlbut. Secretary-Treasurer, 
M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
39 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS, 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Association. 
BE. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 
National implement and Vehicle Associla- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 
In charge of traffic at industries at 
ab te and Rock Falls, Ill. 


FP. BMWEEMSS. cc cccsccecsses President 
We. Me PRC. cc cccces cts Vice-President 
J. We PEBtt. cc ccscs Secretary-Treasurer 
. Se Be ee See Traffic Maneger 

MINNESOTA. 


Northeren Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercial Club. H. G. Krake, Comm’r, 
St. Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of 
the Commercial Club. H. G. Wilson, 
Trans. Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany Chamber of Commerce. Wm. B. 
Jones, Secy., 95 State St., Albany. 


TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. F. M. Nor- 
fleet, President; L. R. Donelson, Vice- 
President; James S. Davant, Commis- 
sioner, Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. V. Hartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
J. A. Angell, Pres.; L. H. Mann, Seey. 

The Traffic Club of New York. F. B. Her- 
riman, Pres.; C. A, Swope, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Frank P. 
Eyman, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. A. 
Bedford, Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 

Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas, 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburg. F. A. Og- 

ae Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 
he Transportation Club of indianapoll 
| L. Ketcham, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
z E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 

Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati, 
O. G. Fetter, Pres.; C. C. Spalding, Secy. 

The . Transportation Club of Loulsvilie. 
i J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 

ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Thos 
Conlon, Pres.; L. G. Macomber, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 

Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark, Chas. Mil- 
bauer, Pres.; E. G. Weil, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
ae G,. Norvell, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 

ecy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.;: Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation 
Birmingham, Ala. 
O. F. Redd, Secy, 


and Traffic Club, 
L. Sevier, Pres; 

















THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


A Valuable Combination 


of 
Up-to-date Traffic Literature |] @™ 


FOR YOU 


Tariff Circular No. 18-A. 





Supplement No, 1 to No. 18-A. 
Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 5 


Supplement No. 1 to Bulletin No. 5, and 
The Act to Regulate Commerce, or 
Regulations for the Transportation of 
Dangerous Articles Other Than Explosives 


ONE DOLLAR 


CASH WITH ORDER - - - - STAMPS ACCEPTABLE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
30 South Market Street - CHICAGO 
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